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COMMENT 


Religion’s Effect on the Presidency 


PERTINENT to today’s politics—or any day’s, for that 
matter—is the question Robert Michaelsen asked in The 
Christian Century, “Has the religion of any President been 
of major importance in shaping his record in office?” There 
is another even more important question, “Could it?” 

Clearly, church membership has not made much differ- 
ence. Among the 33 Presidents to date only three—Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Hayes—had no church affiliation, although 
with some others the relationship has been pretty tenuous. 
Presidents have been dependent on popular acclaim, some- 
times going directly to the people against Congress. Jackson 
and Johnson, Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson did it in the 
days before radio and television. Others have spoken fre- 
quently to their “fellow Americans.” And the image of the 
nation’s chief executive as a church member has always 
been important in the public mind. 

It would be inaccurate to suggest, of course, that church 
membership meant little to the Presidents. Many illustra- 
tions leap to mind to prove that it meant much, and yet 
Abraham Lincoln, who once helped his father build a Bap- 
tist church and probably later served as its sexton, was 
no church member, and the most religious of all. 

Downright silly, in Lincoln’s opinion, were the lengthy 
arguments about Baptism and other doctrines. He probably 
noticed, too, that politicians, as well as pharmacists and 
plumbers, were inclined to use religion for what they could 
get out of it. 

Any straight look at the record will show that some 
Presidents did pretty well in using the support of depend- 
ence on God in their personal lives, but could not c carry it 
over into their public lives. 

For example, Woodrow Wilson had some idealistic con- 
ceptions of the role of the United States in international 
affairs. These led the French to make some important con- 
cessions for the League of Nations pact. The United States 
senate rejected the Wilsonian principles and project. It 
was little consolation for the European leaders and their 
peoples that Wilson was a deeply religious man, well in- 
tentioned and completely honest, and that the rejection 
was due to the vagaries of our treaty-making machinery. 

There is another angle: Some of our political leaders are 
men of sound religious convictions and absolute moral in- 
tegrity, but they make a difference between personal ethics 
and the ethics of responsibility, as Max Weber has put it. 
They want to do what their own ideas of morality tell them 
is right, but they feel that public responsibilities forbid. 

Saheim there is a group ethics that seldom climbs 
as high as the level of personal ethics. Outside the in-group 
(and the nation, with its fierce demands for loyalty, is surely 
one of these), there is no genuine application of the higher 
morality as seen, for instance, in the Sermon on the Mount. 

In 1950, Sir Stafford Cripps preached a lay sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. He said that if national and 
international affairs could be conducted “in accordance with 
the teachings of Christ,” it would be possible to build ‘ 
corporate Christian conscience which will give it the spir- 
tual power to control the material forces that are at its 
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service.” But Harry Truman could have said the same thing 
when he ordered the atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
or President Eisenhower when he permitted the U-2 plane 

fly over Russia. It is simply saying that, because the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount cannot be achieved 
in the present world, the President must act as a “realist.” 

But, how could the President lead us in the area of re- 
ligion, if he chose to do so, and if we supported him? 

He could prove to us that religion is not so much a pro- 
gram as an attitude. Religion offers a perspective on all 
phases of life, including the launching of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. (See Why We Believe Church and State 
Must Be Separate, June Together.) 

He can show us, even in the disillusionment of post-sum- 
mit days, that foreign policy can be framed for the benefit 
of other peoples as well as ourselves. That is good politics 
and good economics, but even better religion. 

He can admit that “morality” and “integrity” and “sin- 
cerity” and “respectability” are good qualities in a candidate, 
but they often disguise class and group prejudices. They are 
almost sure to leave m: iny questions of policy unexamined. 
After all, a presidential campaign is more than a person- 
ality test, or a popularity contest. 

He can lead us to a new appreciation of parties, which do 
more than get out the vote. They select candidates; they 
fashion issues; they dispense patronage. There should be 
more party members, and they should be more critical of 
party policies—their own as well as those of their opponents. 

He can take some of the glamor from the typical Ameri- 
can worship of know-how, and emphasize know-why and 
know-what. Our practicality tends to crowd out considera- 
tion of goals, ends, values, policies. 

He can show us the distance we have to go beyond the 
imperfections of the present, the compromises we feel we 
must make, to the purposes of God that far transcend our 
purposes. Our half-justices must grow into integrity, our 
little liberties into full-orbed freedom, our puny achieve- 
ments as a nation into the realization of God’s holy dreams. 


T. Orro Nati 
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“What kind of a bishop would I like 
to become, if I could start all over again?” 


Psst of all, I should try not to take 
myself or my official status too seri- 
ously. After all, a bishop (to borrow the 
phrase of another) is simply a human 
trying to be divine. 

He is a minister who has won to an 
unusual degree the respect and confi- 
dence of his brethren and who has been 
chosen for a special piece of work. Other 
men in positions of responsibility in the 
church, like college presidents, board 
secretaries, missionaries, pastors, are no 
doubt just as worthy and do not stand 
upon any level which justifies me in 
looking down upon them. 

The ceremony of episcopal consecra- 
tion, rightly dignified and stately, has 
not conferred upon me any miraculous 
powers and dignities which mark me off 
from my fellows. In spite of the rem- 
nants of Romanism which we brought 
along when as Protestants and later as 
Methodists we came out, Methodism still 
insists that the bishopric is not an order 
but an office (if any one can find any 
comfort or any sense in that distinction). 

Second, I would be sure that being 


Bishop Herbert Welch, 97, is the oldest 
member of the Council of Bishops. 


basic Qualilications for a Bishop 





a bishop does not guarantee that I have 
attained pre-eminent and infallible per- 
sonal sainthood. I recall the words of a 
friend who exclaimed, “I have never met 
but one person who was entirely sancti- 
fied, and she didn’t know it!” 

“Not as though I had already at- 
tained,” confesses Paul himself. And how 
wise and penetrating he was when he 
wrote his Christian friends: “Be not 
high-minded, I bid every man not to 
think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think . . . never be conceited.” 

Third, I am not troubled so much 
about what people in general think of 
us officially and collectively as what peo- 
ple expect of us individually, sometimes 
beyond reason. They are not satisfied 
that we should be just “ordinary Chris- 
tians” (in Wesley’s words). 

To be sure, they want all the common 
and basic virtues to be exemplified in 
us; they look for us to be clear of what 
is crude and coarse and vulgar and ir- 
reverent; to possess a keen sense of 
honor; to regard a promise as sacredly 
binding; to be frank and brave. 

But that, they think, is not enough 
for a bishop. Honesty may be hard, 
purity may be cold, courage may be 





selfish. To keep the Ten Commandments 
is to make a righteous man, but to catch 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
is to make a good man; and “although 
scarcely for a righteous man will one die, 
yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die” or, what might 
be yet harder, dare to believe, to trust, 
to follow into a transformed life. 

People do look to us to be winsome, 
No doubt it is true that all Christians 
should be the most attractive people in 
town. A Christian entirely without 
charm is an unproductive investment of 
divine grace. Jesus had it! Christlikeness 
includes it; and bishops are somehow 
expected to have that warmth and under- 
standing and courtesy that will draw and 
cheer their fellow men and help even 
those who come to ask from them impos- 
sible things to go away without shame 
or bitterness. 

I have come to believe that in the 
whole cluster of the Christian virtues and 
graces, humility shines among the 
brightest. Such an attitude is not only 
natural but almost inevitable, if one re- 
flects at all deeply upon the majesty of 
God, the glories of the universe, the 
matchless figure of our Lord, and the 
consciousness of our own shortcomings. 

Humility is the foe of dogmatism and 
downright ornery stubbornness. It paves 
the way to co-operation and teamplay, to 
penitence and the sharing of the com- 
mon lot. It prevents the assumption that 
any one man has the final word. It helps 
one to follow the sage advice given to 
a friend of mine: “It will always be safe 
for you to take the lowest place.” 

With humility, one is not disturbed by 
Kipling’s lines: “Trust me, today’s most 
indispensables, five hundred men can 
take your place or mine.” 

Lord, make us, keep us humble! 
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by the Editors 


A Bishop in The Methodist Church should— e be sensitive to theological trends. 
e@ Reflect in his own personal life the qualities @ possess the ability to inspire industry and co- 
derived from spiritual discipline. operation. 
@ possess knowledge of and appreciation for the @ be in sympathy with the connectional require- 


history of The Methodist Church. 


ments and programs associated with The 


Methodist Church. 


e@ not be a seeker for power or prestige, but 
carry the responsibilities entailed with hu- @ beat home in the councils of the church where 
national and world issues are involved. 


mility and modesty. 


e@ have demonstrated sound leadership in pre- @ have a sympathetic interest in the problems 


vious assignments and appointments. 


@ have had adequate experience in administra- 

tion to discharge the details of the office. @ be able to evaluate personnel and churches in 
order to serve the best interests of the min- 
isters and churches. 


be a pastor to pastors. 


inherent in the rural, small-town, and city 
appointments. 
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By F. B. McALLISTER 


When you must get wet, 


jump in with both feet. 


Is the Pulpit 


a Political Stump? 


ile TIME preachers quit getting in- 
volved in politics!” 

The congressman who hurled this barb 
felt that his interpretation of the min- 
ister’s place was indisputable. And many 
were ready to agree—let the preacher 
stick to preaching! 

Through the long years since Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the other Old Testament 
prophets, preachers have condemned the 
rulers and the people, too, for campaign- 
ing in favor of so-called crash-survival 
programs. 

These prophets, like present- -day min- 
isters, were in positions to feel and to 
know the approach of danger and to 
offer what warnings they believed were 
needed. Every feeling of the people and 
every movement of life sent impulses up 
to those prophets of God, and they spoke. 
The prophets were deeply involved in 
politics. 

In these days, in a democracy rather 
than a theocracy, the preacher must be 
wary of political involvements. Churches 
which open their facilities to panel dis- 
cussions on election issues are suspect. A 
slip of the tongue, or an open declaration, 
regarding man or party has its influence. 
Some church-held programs have become 
debating grounds with repercussions in 
front-page headlines. The argument fa- 
voring this, of course, is that the church 
ought to be interested in the social and 
moral, as well as the spiritual issues 
which concern people. 

The distribution of pertinent litera- 
ture, either during or after the service, 
has brought the political angle to the 
attention of criticizers and the minister 
is usually held responsible. These 
brochures are often shrewdly prepared, 
since the writers recognize that criticism 
may follow the distribution. But they 
put their message across. 

Often tens of thousands of these 
pamphlets are prepared for a specific Sun- 
day, usually immediately after election, 
so that no retraction or counter offense 
can be made. The attitude, “Well, it’s 
done, so what can we do about it?” seems 
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F. B. McAllister, until he retired two 
was pastor of Ninth Street 
Ohio. 


years ago, 
Baptist Church in Cincinnati, 
to give assurance that this will not hap- 
pen again. 

A series of announcements intended 
to “get out the vote” may have definite 
relationships to the current issues. Many 
people do not like that form of persua- 
sion, and they complain. Clearly, the 
minister is justified in charging his peo- 
ple with their duty to vote. He may em- 
phatically state that he is not telling them 
how to vote, and, yet, many of them 
know how their particular congregation 
will vote. To many, this procedure is 
questionable. 


HE EMPHASIS upon law and order 

and social relationship committees 
within the church has been responsible 
for considerable disturbance, too. Too 
often denominational councils on social 
progress have been used by pressure 
groups, and resolution committees have 
sometimes included debatable materials 
in their findings. Such resolutions may 
not be generally acceptable to the people, 
and the pastor who stresses them, per- 
haps in good faith, is blamed. 

Although the minister may not spe- 
cifically detail his desire to the congrega- 
tion regarding a measure, or a candidate, 
he may so create a climate of feeling on 
the issues in question, and on political 


candidates, that those who hear him each 
week know what he thinks. To a degree 
the pulpit becomes a stump upon which 
directed attention is favorably drawn. 
Here again about election time in some 
churches people quietly revolt. 

Whole ministerial groups may rise in 
defense of a righteous cause and encour- 
age congregations to support their moral 
leadership. This may be all right, except 
where two or three  strong-minded 
brethren pressure the others into ac- 
quiescing to their stubbornly held views. 
Here again the minister finds himself 
involved, and perhaps he is on the minor- 
ity side. 

In churches in recent years, the power 
of the lobby has been discovered. A few 
earnest laymen become champions of 
some “worthy cause.” They tell the min- 
ister their position and seek his sanction. 
Then they use his rather hesitant ap- 
proval for all they can. They admit to 
the minister that they know politics can 
be dirty and they would not urge him to 
get involved. They insist they will do the 
dirty work. All they want is his quiet 
approval. And here again democratic 
processes as we know them may hurt 
the preacher. 

As a rule, the minister is aware of 
different political persuasions among his 
people. He tries, sometimes desperately, 
to avoid taking sides, especially at elec- 
tion times. The minister does not want 
to hurt anybody unnecessarily. And, 
there is any misunderstanding that may 
later hinder him in counseling with any 
of the persons involved, he may well re- 
gret it. 

In this attitude he may lean in the 
opposite direction lest he offend. He may 
have sturdy convictions—about corrup- 
tion, for instance—and not speak out. He 
may literally debate with his conscience. 
If he decides to go in, he will probably 
follow the slogan: Once in, get in with 
both feet. 

Some years ago, I became involved in 
a situation in which I had to enter a 
political fight in the city where I was a 
downtown pastor. In a confidential con- 
versation with a reporter, a member of 
my church, and an officer on the board, 
I mentioned that the town needed a re- 
form candidate like the one in a neigh- 
boring city. The next morning, I was 
dumfounded to find, in banner headlines 
across the front page of the newspaper, 
that I had announced my support of a 
so-called reform candidate in our city. 
Actually, this candidate was anything but 
“reform,” and he was certainly the last 
person to whom I would have given my 
support, 

That morning I called the reporter. 
I tried to be kind but firm, but the mis- 
representation was out. He tried to justify 
himself with, “Well, don’t you think this 
town needs a reform candidate—you 
even said that.” When I said that he had 
manipulated my words, he pleaded, 








the announcements they pass the at- 
tendance sheet to the center aisle. It 
returns to Pew Captains with a list of 
the worshipers in that pew. Pew Cap- 
tains also invite those in their pew 
to various church group meetings or 
special programs, and help new mem- 
bers get acquainted. 


It's 
IDEA! 


The “Pew Captain Plan” gave 70 
couples in our Trinity Methodist 
Church, Salem, Ore., such tasks as 
greeting worshipers, promoting the 
church program, and keeping the 
Sunday morning attendance registra- 
tion. It works like this: In each pew a 
couple sits by the side aisle. During 


Each Sunday’s bulletin at First 
Methodist Church, Jackson, Mich., 
contains a 200-word summary of the 
sermon under the title, “Pulpit Para- 
graphs.” Immediately below is the an- 
nouncement of next Sunday's topic. 
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STRENGTH 
from WORLD 
RELIGIONS 


Meditations 
Based on the 


Scriptures 


of all Faiths 


Edited and compiled by 
QUINTER M. LYON 
QUIET STRENGTH is divided into 200 
short sections, each beginning with a 
passage from the sacred writings of one 


of the great religions. Then Dr. Lyon 
places the selection in its historical 


context and explains its relationship to 
man’s spiritual life. Finally, there is a 
short prayer to help the reader turn a 
lesson into a living part of his daily 
experience. 

“An excellent volume ... speaks 
warmly and poignantly to the soul 
of ‘everyman.’ ”—Thomas S. Kepler 

$3.75 at your bookseller 
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in rapidly growing suburban 
couple-team 


“Well, wait and you'll see. When this 
man gets in he'll transform this c’ty, 
and you'll be glad you were named as 
one of his early supporters.” 

My rebuttal was to pick a candidate 
whom I could support and to take my 
story to another newspaper. One day. at 
a psychological moment, I asked the edi- 
tor to print this story, detailing the fraud 
and deception of the other published 
story, which he did. The paper backing 
the “reform” candidate sought to smear 
me by every known tactic. The candidate 
even brought in a cartoonist from New 
York to drag my name down to the 
underworld level. The result: That paper 
went out of business, the so-called “re- 
form” candidate was beaten and I was 
vindicated. But I wouldn’t want to have 
that experience repeated. 


OME DAYS later, two _ politicians 

came into my study. They were seek- 
ing my patronage on a matter. I stopped 
them, “Wait, men, I’m a minister, not a 
politician.” I told them the reason for my 
intense effort in the previous election 
campaign and added, “I hope and pray 
that circumstances will never again thrust 
me into another such situation, but if it 
does, I declare I'll jump into it with 
every ounce of energy I’ve got, and I 
believe the people of the church will un- 
derstand.” 

These details will indicate, I believe, 
what a minister should avoid if at all 
possible. But if he becomes similarly in- 
volved, he should not hesitate to take de- 
cided action. 

Every teaching of Christ was a calling 
to account of the political leaders of his 
day. As for Paul and the disciples, his- 
tory was to them a moral and spiritual 
current—‘“these men who have turned 
the (Roman) world upside down.” God 
spoke through them, and they literally 
turned the world upside down. 

The minister then, is not interested in 
politics as such, but the democratic proc- 
esses set the field for change in the pro- 
claiming and deciding of issues and their 
proponents, not by force nor by terrible 
judgment, but by intelligent thought and 
action. 

If the church and its spokesmen are 
not to have a part, who is? Not involved 
in politics as such, but in the needs, ap- 
preciated and unappreciated, of mankind. 
Righteous causes are still to be met, and 
the minister is the prophet of our day. 
He is at the sounding station and he 
needs to be courageous. 

Let no one whose intolerance or preju- 
dice emboldens him feel that his denun- 
ciation will repress God’s true messenger. 
He will speak out as did the prophets of 
old. He will wisely weigh his words and 
thoroughly evaluate the issues and the 
men who represent them. He will also 
discharge his God-given duty to his fel- 
lows. He would not be a man of God if 
he did anything else. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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By Wesley M. Stevens 


Following a meeting where Bishop 
Raines, of the Indiana Area, discussed 
questions seminary students have about 
their church, a Methodist layman who 
was present entered into correspondence 
with the bishop regarding some further 
questions his friends in the ministry had 
raised. The layman is Wesley M. Stevens, 
who has studied in two theological 
schools and is now on the editorial staff 
of The Christian Scholar in New York. 


Dear BisHop Ratnes: 

It was very helpful to meet you last 
night, and to hear your discussion of 
some questions Methodist seminary stu- 
dents have about our church. This kind 
of discussion goes on constantly among 
students, and it is good to know that you 
are concerned about the same matters. 
Some of the questions which are the most 
dificult for me were not raised, however, 
and I wish to outline them here and to 
ask how significant they seem to you and 
what answers might eventually be pos- 
sible within Methodism. 

Last summer, I visited briefly with 
four ériends who are in the Methodist 
ministry. They live in different states. 
Each is having what is generally consid- 
ered to be a successful ministry. None 
was dissatisfied with his appointment or 
his “prospects”; that is, each had found 
work to do which required the diligent 
use of most of his talents, and none was 
seeking a “promotion.” Yet three of the 
four had decided within the last few 
months to leave Methodism: one for the 
Episcopal ministry, one for the Presby- 
terian ministry, and one to be a Presby- 
terian layman. The fourth is somewhat 
enamored with Congregationalism, but 
his anguish about Methodism had not at 
that time reached crisis proportions. Here 
are their problems (and mine) with 
Methodism: 

Faith. Each claimed that scarcely one 
of a hundred Methodist ministers in his 
area was willing to discuss seriously any 
basic question of theology or ethics. You, 
of course, are aware of this problem, and 
I need not go into any detail. But this 
presents a special problem for recent 
seminary graduates who are suddenly 
to be faced with what my friends feel is 
an almost systematic opposition to lov- 
ing God with any part of (much less 
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with the whole of) one’s mind. 

Worship. Each is trying with some 
success to develop in his congregation a 
sense of worship which does not wholly 
focus and depend upon his own personal- 
ity and eloquence but upon the prayer 
and praise of God by the congregation. 
All are good preachers. Emphasis on 
worship has required much self-discipline 
and agony and has met with resistance 
from the congregation, at least at first. 
Most congregations would rather listen 
to the sermon without being expected 
to take part in worship. Many Methodist 
ministers exhort laymen to take an active 
part in worship, while making this al- 
most impossible. They are training lay- 
men to be essentially passive, except for 
hymns and the Lord’s Prayer. My friends 
say that it is even more difficult to find 
colleagues who take seriously the prob- 
lems of congregational worship than to 
find those who take seriously theology 
and ethics. 

Order. The most difficult question then 
becomes the consistency and continuity of 
the Christian life of the congregation in 
faith and worship. Inevitably in our 
system each of my friends will be moved 
shortly to a new appointment. They 
think that neither their bishops nor their 
district superintendents are concerned 
about the faith and worship of the con- 
gregations under their authority; at least, 
no one in memory has heard any of them 
express this concern or act on it. Their 
attention seems almost always to be with 
the so-called “larger” issues of the church. 

Even if bishops and district superin- 
tendents were concerned with these 
things, it is unlikely that they could or 
would help where my friends think that 
help is most needed because most of the 
ministers are uninterested or positively 
antagonistic to “the consistency and con- 
tinuity of the Christian life in faith and 
worship,” and also because of the con- 
flicting values preserved by our itinerancy 
system. In all probability the next pastor 
of each of these congregations will have 
his own quite different notions about 
faith and worship. He will try to reteach 
the congregation; and the members will 
learn most certainly that both faith and 
worship are arbitrary matters which de- 
pend primarily upon the preferences and 
prejudices of preachers who not only 













































differ among themselves but regularly 
contradict each other. 

Does it come down to this: It is the 
responsibility of bishops (and their dis- 
trict superintendents) to exercise author- 
ity on matters of faith and worship. They 
actually do not do so in regard to local 
congregations, so that practical authority 
in faith and worship devolves in full 
upon local pastors. No consistency can 
be assumed in matters of faith and wor- 
ship among Methodist pastors today, al- 
though this was not always the case, cer- 
tainly not to the present extent. The itin- 
erant system guarantees that most con- 
gregations will change pastors two or 
three times each decade. Therefore from 
the standpoint of the pew, there will be 
an appearance of arbitrariness on all mat- 
ters which the Christian Church through 
its entire history has considered most im- 
portant. These, of course, are faith, wor- 
ship, order. 

The tendency of laymen with long 
experience in The Methodist Church to 
be passive in worship and to seek the 
lowest common denominator of faith 
(for example, the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man) may perhaps be 
seen, then, not as something to be cor- 
rected but as a valuable and necessary 
defense against pure chaos in the Chris- 
tian life. 

If this analysis is correct, in whole or 
in part, it would seem that, over against 
its other real values, the itinerant system 
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is causing disintegration and perpetuat- 
ing chaos in the Christian lives of Meth- 
odist layrnen. My four friends in the 
Methodist ministry are faced with the 
dilemma that, if they do their best work 
and help their congregations take more 
seriously the basic elements of Christian 
faith and worship, they will only con- 
tribute to disillusionment and reinforce 
the impression of chaos in the long run 
of itinerant ministers which the congre- 
gation may very likely be expected to 
have. 

Thus, in considering work in other 


denominations, my friends are not 
tempted by higher salaries, but by the 
expectation of longer service to a single 
congregation as a means of avoiding 
chaos in the Christian faith and worship 
of laymen. In addition, the Presbyterians 
tempt them with the possibility of the- 
ological seriousness without the loss of 
personal relevance. And the Episcopalians 
tempt them by the consistency of worship 
in form and scriptural content which is 
free from the preacher’s whims, while 
still preserving the essential good of 
preaching. 


Now of course I must at least con- 
sider the possibility that the problems 
of my friends result from the oddicies 
of our seminary education, or from their 
inexperience in the ministry, or from ny 
chance encounter with them (whien 
another four might say quite different 
things), or from my own bias. You can 
judge that better than I. But I do 
find these questions are being raised 
by Methodist laymen, clergy, and semi- 
nary students of varying age and ex- 
perience—and from many parts of the 
country. 


And the BISHOP'S Reply... 


By Richard C. Raines 


Dear WESLEY: 

Thank you for your fine letter. I spent 
an evening at Garrett recently and asked 
teachers and students concerning the 
three matters you raised. 

It was their opinion, and it is also 
mine, that Methodists generally have not 
paid enough attention to loving God 
with their minds theologically, and have 
been inclined to let think but not to 
think enough themselves, so that our 
theological position has become some- 
what fuzzy and our theological interest 
not deep enough. However, I would 
think it would be very strange for a 
young man to be in any conference where 
he would not find a sizable group of 
other young men who would be inter- 
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ested in doing serious theological read- 
ing, thinking, and discussing. You will 
find them everywhere. 

The matter of worship differs radically 
among the churches. Generally speaking, 
here in Indiana, we desperately need to 
learn the deeper meanings and _possi- 
bilities of transforming power in worship. 
Occasionally one finds a church where 
the people have been taught and have 
been led and do understand the glory 
and joy of the movement of the spirit 
among and through the people during a 
service of worship. 

Again, there are young and old men 
who are giving real thought to this mat- 
ter and are working at it. And, of course, 
there are Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al and many Baptist churches where the 
individual worshipers receive their only 
worship experience when they forget 
themselves during a good sermon. 

The Episcopalians here tend to out- 
distance us all. 

With regard to your third point I do 
not believe it is fair to assume that short 
pastorates are inevitable or are desired by 
either the local churches or the cabinet 
or bishop; or that they are the rule every- 
where in Methodism. I stayed 18 years in 
one church and, while this is an excep- 
tion, we hope here in Indiana that men 
will stay from five to ten years in their 
churches, or as long as they continue to 
grow and the church prospers in the 
deep as well as the superficial phases 
under their leadership. 

There are some disadvantages to the 
itinerant connectional Methodist policy, 


but I honestly believe that the advan- 
tages outdistance the disadvantages. 

Having had some experience with 
friends in the Congregational Church, 
I know that there are a great many dis- 
appointed churches and heartbroken min- 
isters for lack of what the cabinet and 
the connectional system provide for 
Methodists. 

I believe that you ought to put to the 
Commission on Worship your question 
concerning worship and the wiser guid- 
ance in matters of worship so that Meth- 
odist churches across the country would 
have a certain basic uniformity. Bishop 
Edwin Voigt, the chairman, is deeply 
interested in the subject and is working 
at it. 

If your friends decide ultimately to 
leave The Methodist Church I shall be 
sorry, but we both understand that the 
kingdom of God is larger than Method- 
ism and that Methodists have been going 
into the Episcopalian ministry, the Con- 
gregational ministry, and into other 
churches in considerable numbers across 
the years. 

I hope that the vast majority of think- 
ing, committed Methodist ministers will 
stay in The Methodist Church, criticize 
it freely, and be a part of the leavening 
group that will change Methodism in this 
generation and the next and the next, so 
that, in these generations, it can be to 
Protestantism and America the vital force 
for scriptural holiness and evangelism 
and missionary outreach that it has been 
since the organization of the Church in 
America in 1784. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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A dying woman accepts the ministry 


of a previously unknown pastor, 


who is faced with his own anxiety 


about the facet of death. 


WENT to call upon a woman who 

was dying of cancer. She was 68, and 
had been bed-ridden for a year. Although 
she was not a member of the church I 
was serving, nor of the same denomina- 
tion, her son, who was a member, asked 
that I visit her. He informed me that she 
had a month or less to live, that she had 
regularly attended church before her ill- 
ness, and missed going a great deal. The 
week before he had recorded our church 
service and played it for her. 

I went directly from the Sunday morn- 
ing service to her home, and had no time 
to make formal preparation. Mentally, 
I was quite worried. I wished to give 
the person comfort, at least, but my own 
personal anxieties at facing death were a 
great hindrance. The ride to the home 
was a silent one on my part, while Tim, 
the son, explained the facts noted here. 

Mrs. Adams was lying in bed in the 
small living room. They had a hospital 
bed which was very close to the window 
so that she could see out by turning her 
head to one side. Tim introduced me as 
the “new preacher.” She smiled broadly 
but said nothing. Tim explained my 
presence, and told his mother that I was 
going to stay for dinner. She motioned 
for a chair to be brought to her side, and 
when I was seated she looked at me with 
the faded, tired eyes I had so often asso- 
ciated with death. 

Mrs. A. I suppose you know I’m going 
to die? 

(1 couldn’t think of an answer, so she 
continued.) 

Mrs. A. I really don’t mind dying, 
in a way. It’s just that there are so many 
things I want to do. I was just lying here 
looking at the hills and the flowers. I 
always kept the flowers nice. I can’t be- 
lieve that I'll not see the flowers next 
year. It... it seems impossible. 

Pastor. Beauty seems to have a way 
of rr year in and year out. 

A. Not like people. You know, 
iba lying in bed waiting to die 
has some good points. I’ve been thinking. 
It’s all so silly ... I mean, life . . . its 
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arguments, feuds, and all .. . it’s all so 
silly when you think about it. 

Pastor. It’s easy to place the stress at 
the wrong point in life, I suppose. 

Mrs. A. Oh, how true. Sometimes I 
feel like laughing at my life. When I 
think of the heartaches and tears and ... 
and worries (here she smiled) I just feel 
like laughing. It’s . . . it’s all so futile. ... 
Isn't it in the Bible, “Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity’? 

Pastor (nodding). Sometimes our par- 
ticular position helps to make things 
clearer. 

Mrs. A. Oh, yes ... well... Reverend, 
Tim tells me you were in the war. You’ve 
probably faced death. 

Pastor. Yes, it’s an experience I’ve not 
forgotten. 

Mrs. A. (She moved up in her bed and 
smiled broadly.) Then you know, Rev- 
erend, how I feel about dying! I really 
don’t mind at all, yet I don’t want to; 
there are so many things to do. 

Pastor. I suppose we do have a deep 
desire to take care of unfinished things. 
We see them so much more clearly... . 

Mrs. A. If we could only relive parts 
of our lives again. 

Pastor. We might do some things dif- 
ferently. 

Mrs. A. (Pause.) I've always been a 
church woman, Reverend. I’m a Baptist. 
I’ve always taken my church work seri- 
ously. I’ve had more preachers in my 
house to eat than ... well than anyone 
could. I’ve always thought the Church 
was so important. It is important 
with our world and all. People just don’t 
know how important. 

(Here there was a brief interruption. 
Tim came in and apparently was going 
to sit down but, sensing our mood, left.) 

Mrs. A. I’ve been a Christian woman, 
Reverend, but I could have been better. 

Pastor. You feel there might have been 
times when you could have been differ- 
ent? 

Mrs. A. Yes ...1 know you'll think 
it’s silly, Reverend, but for a long time 
I’ve been president of our Ladies group; 
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almost 20 years, I guess. And once, when 
the girls were going to consider another 
president, I . . . I did a terrible thing. I 
let them think the other woman was .. . 
not good enough. I told a lie about her 
and they didn’t elect her. . . . Now she’s 
gone, poor soul . . . and I keep thinking 
about it. It wasn’t very Christian, was it, 
Reverend? 

Pastor. Being a Christian is very diffi- 
cult. It seems to me that we are bound 
to fail once in a while. But that’s the 
greatness of our faith; there is always 
room for failures. Forgiveness is part of 
God’s nature. 

Mrs. A. 1 think about things like that. 
(She looked out the window.) 

Pastor. The founder of our religion 
spoke often of the forgiveness of his 
Father. 

Mrs. A. (She looked back at me; she 
seemed tired.) | guess we all sin... at 
times; and I suppose forgiveness is 
ours. ... 

Pastor. Even our Lord’s prayer stresses 
forgiveness. Sometimes we forget what 
the words mean, we say it so often. Have 
you ever really thought about them: Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 

Mrs. A. Even the Lord’s Prayer sounds 
different now. 

Pastor. (1 got up and took her hand.) 
I'll see you again soon, and we'll talk 
some more. 

Mrs. A. That will be fine. I hope I 
haven’t bored you.... 

Pastor. Certainly not. Now, goodby. 

Mrs. A. Goodby. God bless you. 


Pastor’s Comments 


This woman faces what may be the 
greatest of all problems—death. To react 
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Conference 
ECHOES 


AFTER THE 1952 General Con- 
ference in San Francisco, two of the 
delegates decided to remain and see 
the wonders of California. They stood 
before one of the giant sequoia trees 
that are over 1,000 years old. One man 
turned to the other and said, “That 
shows what the Lord can do when 
there is nobody to move the previous 
question.” 

We came to General Conference 
facing the possibility of a bitter debate 
on the report of the Commission to 
Study the Jurisdictional System. We 
did have a long debate, and a very 
frank one, but there was no bitterness. 

We would be wrong if we thought 
that this General Conference arrived 
at a permanent solution. We are only 
on our way. Much is to be done yet, 
and we can never stop until every man 
in The Methodist Church, regardless 
of his color or his status, has equality 
and freedom. 

All of us are very happy that we 
have arrived at this particular place to 
pause a moment, before going further. 
We do the best we can, knowing that 
where we fail, God reigns. 

—BisHop Grratp KENNEDY, in a summary 
of General Conference. 


THE CLEAR sentiment of the 
Conference, often expressed, was that 
whatever may be the final disposition 
of the Central Jurisdiction, the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism shall prevail and 
nothing shall be done without the 
consent of the people concerned. 

We dare make another observation: 
Following four years of study and dis- 
cussion, and the detailed consideration 
given the question by the General 
Conference, the jurisdictional concept 
is, in our judgment, more firmly 
rooted in the mind of the whole 
church than ever before... . 

It has been 20 years since union. 
They have been satisfying and fruitful 
years. We have been learning how to 
live and work together, as newly-weds 
must. The honeymoon is over, and 
we are settling down to housekeeping. 
The furniture has been moved around 
a bit. Some of us preferred that it 
stay as it was. But changing the furni- 
ture does not change the basic fact that 
we live in the same house so carefully 
and wisely fashioned in the Plan of 
Union. 

—From a message of the College of Bishops 
of the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 
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with courage and insight is exceedingly 
difficult. Her reflection has given her a 
picture of herself as one who has tried at 
her religion and failed a few times. She 
feels guilt over these failures and needs 
reassurance. 

I feel that I did not stress the forgive- 
ness of God enough. She died about 12 
days after my visit, and before I could see 
her again. 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 
Comments... 


(Professor of psychology and 
pastoral counseling, Boston 
University School of Theology) 


HIS INTERVIEW is surrounded by 

the poignant mood of impending 
death. Mrs. Adams has no pastor near 
enough to call, and her son invites his 
pastor to visit her to provide a ministry 
to the dying. This indicates our relation 
to persons related to others in the endless 
family of families which is the Church. 
The pastor comes as a stranger, yet im- 
mediately he is a member of the one 
body of Christ with her, and she accepts 
him as her pastor. 

With the introduction over, Mrs. 
Adams at once comes to the heart of her 
concern, “I suppose you know I’m going 
to die.” It is good for her to know this 
in time to make the final preparations for 
the great event, a privilege often denied 
by doctors and families to avoid the 
tragedy of reality. From the Christian 
viewpoint death is to be faced and met 
with the full resources of a faith that 
knows victory over death. 

The pastor has his own anxiety about 
death, and he is taken aback by her 
readiness for the encounter. He does not 
know what to say, and she proceeds to 
put death in calm perspective as she 
looks at her world and what she would 


Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to submit re- 
ports of actual pastoral interviews 
for evaluation to the Editor, the 
Curist1AN Apvocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify persons should be changed. 

In preparing manuscripts, it is re- 
quested that you indicate the type of 
call you consider this to be; give a 
brief description of the person coun- 
seled and your knowledge of that 
person before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim report 
of the call in the form of dialogue; 
and raise questions and indicate 
points where you need help.—Eps. 








like to do if there were time. The pas-or 
speaks of beauty in flowers, but is ..ot 
able yet to face death openly with her, 

She is able to detach herself from ife 
enough to see it from a distance and put 
little things whére they belong, instead 
of being overwhelmed by them as we are 
when we are too close to them. She is ac- 
tually relieved to be free of this bondage 
to little things, and able to see beyond 
and above them to the far greater things 
of life. 

Mrs. Adams hopes the pastor will talk 
with her about the meaning of death, and 
asks if he, too, has faced death. He has, 
in the war. She is eager to talk of her 
ambivalence in which she accepts death, 
yet would put it off. He responds vaguely 
with abstract answers that hint at her 
feelings from a safe distance. Because he 
is young and was threatened by the hor- 
ror of death in war and combat, he may 
not yet have come to terms with it or 
made his peace with death in its larger 
meaning. 

Then Mrs. Adams confesses a sin 
which has stained her memory and 
caused her grief. Again the pastor is 
anxious in facing guilt, unable to rest in 
the moment of earnest confession to ac- 
cept her anguish and uphold her need to 
complete the full circle of penitence. He 
hastens to reassure her before accepting 
the heavy burden of anguish she bears, 
and instead of helping her to unburden 
and complete the confession, he represses 
it by eager reassurance. 

There will be a time to speak of the 
wondrous love of God which offers us 
forgiveness to save us and lift us from the 
depths of intolerable guilt; and there will 
be a time for prayer together of rejoicing 
in the absolution of our wounds and the 
healing of this forgiving love. But evi- 
dently she has more to say in her confes- 
sion. Do we need to close the door so 
quickly? 

When the prayer of forgiveness has 
been offered there would be moments of 
peaceful faith and renewed devotion to 
share, if the pastor were not so prompt 
in concluding the interview. The final 
lingering moments of deepening accep- 
tance of death and understanding of life 
that goes beyond death would bless her 
soul. 

He felt that his ministry was incom- 
plete and wanted to see her again, but 
death came first. However, his ministry 
was truly helpful in looking at life and 
death with her, and as a result she was 
better prepared to meet her Father in 
heaven. 

These are moments for a pastor to 
cherish and offer himself with renewed 
devotion, love, and faith to quell anxiety 
in the great perspective of the Christian 
Gospel. Among all of the privileges of a 
pastor the ministry to the dying and 
bereaved would appear to hold the op- 
portunity for a profound rebirth of Chris- 
tian faith in ultimate terms. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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ESPECTABLE, yes. But is it deci- 
sive?” 

The professor was talking about cam- 
pus religion, and especially what some 
people have called a boom. His comment 
represents the view of many campus 
leaders. 

“Yes and no,” they reply, when asked 
whether there is a renewed interest in 
religion. The evidence is mixed. There 
are encouraging signs of religious awak- 
ening and sobering evidence of continued 
indifference. “Apathy” is a word which 
is repeated over and over. 

One can’t help wondering why. Sure- 
ly, there have been many articles cele- 
brating the renewed interest in religion 
on our campuses. And the evidence is 
impressive: increasing numbers of 
crowded classes in religion, campus 
churches heavily attended by both stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Speakers at religious emphasis pro- 
grams tell of the eager response on cam- 
pus after campus. This has been my own 
experience. But, of course, we come to 
the campus from the outside, and so look 
at its religious life with a different per- 
spective from that of the campus re- 
ligious workers. 


Chester A. Pennington, pastor of Hen- 


nepin Avenue Methodist Church, Min- 
neapolis, frequently speaks on campus. 
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These leaders are themselves part of 
the growth in religious interest. And, 
it should be added, the caliber of these 
leaders is one of the most gratifying 
evidences of religious renewal. But these 
leaders are dissatisfied with these re- 
ligious achievements. They express real 
uncertainty as to the validity of the 
interest. What is the true picture? Let’s 
look at the evidence. 

First, religion is intellectually respec- 
table on campus today because its repre- 
sentatives are respected intellectually. 
Name the professors of religion, chap- 
lains, directors of religious activities, 
leaders of denominational programs, min- 
isters of college-related churches you 
know. There are exceptions of course, 
but, by and large, religion has won recog- 
nition because of the intellectual integrity 
of those who speak and act for it. 

This is true not only at church-related 
colleges, but increasingly and impressive- 
ly at private and state universities. There 
are outstanding faculties of religion in 
many institutions of higher learning. 
Their classes are as challenging and stim- 
ulating as any in the catalog. Religious 
activities of an extracurricular nature also 
are marked by depth and honesty. And 
in churches near the campuses one finds 
preaching that wrestles with the major 
issues of the day. 

A second evidence of the status of 


































religion on today’s campus is found 
among the faculty. Professors and ad- 
ministrators are seriously asking what it 
means to be (in the phrase of one Meth- 
odist leader) “personally a Christian and 
professionally a teacher.” Denominations 
and foundations are pooling their efforts 
to stimulate and broaden this inquiry. 

The idea that religious faith is rele- 
vant to every vocation and to every 
academic concern is being taken with 
increasing seriousness. There is a grow- 
ing conviction that cultural expression 
and religious faith are deeply related. 

Imagine a faculty conference on The 
Relevance of Contemporary Theology for 
Higher Education. Such a regional con- 
ference was sponsored by the Methodist 
Board of Education, in co-operation with 
the Disciples of Christ, and the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship. 

This fellowship constitutes a remark- 
able movement among teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel. There is no esti- 
mating the number of study groups, con- 
sultations, and conversations that are 
carried on under its auspices. 


EACHERS recognize that religious 
faith involves commitment; they are 
not content with mere interest about re- 
ligion-in-general. Many of them are ac- 
tive churchmen, trying to relate their 
faith to their work. There is an enormous 











volume of scholarly writing in this area. 
No one person can know how much is 
being done in small groups. The po- 
tentialities of such inquiry are enormous. 

But what about the students them- 
selves? There is evidence that many stu- 
dents today are deeply interested in and 
well informed about contemporary the- 
ological issues. Indeed, it is popular to 
be sophisticated with respect to religious 
matters. (Campus leaders may discredit 
this fact, but they have to admit it.) To 
be able to talk intelligently about exis- 
tentialism and neo-orthodoxy—to know 
who Kierkegaard, Tillich, Barth, Nie- 
buhr are—these are marks of alert, con- 
cerned students on today’s campus. 

One church leader confesses with a 
grin that his daughter wrote her senior 
thesis on The Philosophy of History of 
Kierkegaard. And he adds, “I can’t imag- 
ine many college seniors in my day doing 
that.” 

This makes for a stimulating and ex- 
citing experience for anyone who comes 
to participate in a religious emphasis 
program. To be sure, only a segment of 
the student population responds, but it 
is a significant portion. Not everyone 
who shows interest in religion commits 
himself to the Christian faith; there is 
still plenty of agnosticism and indiffer- 
ence on campus. But isn’t this true every- 
where—even in the local church? 

Not all this interest is academic. One 
student leader said, as we were planning 
a religious program, “We've had several 
professors who have discussed the deeper 
aspects of Christianity. Now we want a 
pastor to help us apply these to our per- 
sonal lives.” I thought this was more 
than a belittling of intellectual effort; it 
was a recognition that honest thinking 
must lead to sincere commitment and to 
active decision. This student felt that her 
contemporaries were ready to be stimu- 
lated. 

Student meetings show which way the 
wind blows. I shall not soon forget the 
National Methodist Student Conference 
at Lawrence, Kans., in December, 1957. 
Across the country students are still talk- 
ing about what happened there and what 
it means to them. 


HAT OCCURRED was quite 
clearly a theological dialogue. It 
was touched off by Edmund Perry’s pro- 
vocative study of the Gospel of Mark, one 
of the basic documents of the Confer- 
ence. As the addresses and study groups 
proceeded, the encounter became more 
intense and probing. The students knew 
what was going on, and they didn’t just 
observe; they ‘pitched in! Fireside dis- 
cussion groups, following a full day’s 
program, were overrun with hundreds 
of students in attendance. 
Just recently I was talking with a stu- 
dent who had attended. “It was the first 


time I had ever heard that to be Christian 
means to commit yourself to Jesus 






Christ,” he said. “In all my years of 
summer conferences, lighting candles, 
and so forth, I never really heard this— 
not until Lawrence.” 

What had he been hearing in his local 
church and MYF? 

This young man did more than simply 
listen. He is devoutly asking himself 
what God wants him to do with his life. 
And there are many others like him. 

Why, then, do many campus leaders 
qualify their enthusiasm for this un- 
deniable swell of interest? 

First of all, they know that curiosity 
does not equal commitment. Interested 
people are not always willing to become 
involved people. It may be very sophisti- 
cated to talk about contemporary theol- 
ogy; but Christian faith demands a com- 
mitment that is not easily or casually 
given. There is evidence that many are 
quick to talk about religion but slow to 
yield themselves to active meaningful 
faith. 

This is what the professor meant when 
he said that religion may be respectable 
without being decisive. A Methodist 
campus leader speaks of greater interest 
in formal religion, but less interest in 
the application of religion to life. This 
is why “apathy” is the word so frequently 
used to characterize the reluctance of 
many students to commit themselves to 
Christian faith—or to any faith at all. 

Moreover, it must be confessed that 
even the serious interest shown involves 
only a minority, and probably only a 
minority within this interested minority 
who really commit themselves to Chris- 
tian faith. 

Hiel D. Bollinger, veteran Methodist 
student leader, comments that we still 
have the great mass of our students yet 
to reach. There is certainly nothing like 
a mass movement on our campuses. The 
most important developments are taking 
place among small groups. And the de- 
cisive commitments are counted one by 
one. 

As a parish minister, I must add that 
this is exactly the way it is in the local 
church. Attendance at service and mem- 
bership in organization is certainly no 
guarantee of Christian commitment. 
After all, only a minority of church mem- 
bers have any sense of profound and 
decisive relation to God and a glad yield- 
ing to his purposes. 

What, then, is the significance of the 
campus movement for the Church 
large and for local churches? 

First of all, this interest in religion is a 
searching challenge. Students may be 
deeply concerned about faith and _ its 
significance for their lives. But the very 
depth of their inquiry often leads them 
to have serious doubts about the Church 
—even to the extent of rebelling against 
organized Christianity. 

This was illustrated at Lawrence. In 
one address it was suggested that some 
persons have called the contemporary 


student body the uncommitted gene‘a- 
tion. Some of the students replied in 
effect: “But the church has never given 
us anything worth committing ourselves 
to.” When another speaker tried to chal- 
lenge them to loyalty to the Church 
there was an aching awareness that per- 
haps organized Christianity had little to 
say—or, at least, had said littke—to this 
generation. 

Not long ago, I was talking with a 
thoughtful student. “I believe in Christ,” 
she said. “But I’m not sure that I believe 
in Christianity.” And she was not talking 
about simply approving the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus. She meant an affirmation 
of faith in Jesus as Christ, as Lord. She 
was also expressing uneasy misgivings 


about his Church. 


HE CHURCH cannot easily dismiss 

this word of judgment. It cannot be 
treated as if it were unimportant or un- 
considered, or as though it simply in- 
dicated the rebelliousness of youth. 
Anyone who is honest in his love of the 
Church is sadly aware of the vast gulf 
between its pretension and its perform- 
ance, between what the Church properly 
claims to be and what its local congrega- 
tions and national organizations actually 
are. And this is a judgment that we 
must heed, even (or especially) when 
young people pronounce it. 

Secondly, this wave of popular interest 
in religion represents a significant oppor- 
tunity for the Church, not only on the 
campus, but at every point. True, we 
dare not identify interest with involve- 
ment. We dare not revel in our popular- 
ity as if it means that the Kingdom has 
come. We are given an unrivaled oppor- 
tunity to bear witness to these interested 
persons. 

If they come to our various programs, 
we can do something for them that we 
cannot do if they stay away in droves. It 
is up to us to welcome their interest and 
try to lead them—students, faculty, peo- 
ple in the pews of the local church—to a 
deeper level of understanding, commit- 
ment, and practice. 

If we do not get too involved in the 
spinning wheels of busy programs; if 
we do not lose sight of our proper pur- 
poses in the midst of all our popularity; 
if the building boom does not exhaust us 
before we can begin practicing our faith 
—it may be that this current wave of in- 
terest may become a time of profound 
renewal for the Church. 

Surely the time is ripe. Many people 
are listening as never before. What are 
we saying to them? They are searching. 
What clues are we offering them? 

Our generation is given an exciting op- 
portunity to speak about Christ more 
deeply and convincingly than we have 
done for a long time. Curiosity may lead 
to commitment. That which is intellec- 
tually respectable may become religiously 
and ethically decisive. 
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METHODS help 


make the man 


By JERALD HUNTSINGER 


The preaching greats have varied 
in the ways they planned their sermons, 
but all of them have had a plan. 


HEY WARNED me in seminary: 

The sermon-building habits I formed 
the first year “out” would stay with me 
forever. 

Appointed to my first church, I was 
frightened. What habits should I form? 
I checked back through textbooks and 
class notes, found plenty of principles but 
few concrete suggestions. 

Then I began looking into the secrets 
of the great preachers. I found that every 
pulpit giant worked according to a pat- 
tern all his own. 

The “greats” of the 19th century were 
complete individualists. Henry Ward 
3eecher stuffed his pockets with letters, 
on which he penciled ideas as they struck 
him. Several topics ran through his mind 
during the week. But he didn’t write any- 
thing down. To write out a sermon dur- 
ing the week, he said, is sure to kill it. 

On Sunday morning he selected a final 
theme, located a text, and went to work. 
Ignoring the shortness of time, he would 
start writing out the introduction. His 
notes became abbreviated as the hour ap- 
proached. Finally, the church bell rang. 
Gathering up his pages he rushed to the 
church, and he almost always forgot to 
consult his notes. 

In contrast to Beecher there was Phillip 
Brooks, who never made even a casual 
address without first writing out his 
thoughts. Monday and Tuesday he took 
notes for the Sunday sermon. Wednesday 
he wrote out the plan and blocked para- 
graphs. Thursday and Friday were spent 
writing, word for word. 

And then there was Charles Spurgeon, 
who never composed a sentence of his 
sermon and spent only a few minutes 
making an outline. When asked if he 
wrote his sermons before preaching, he 
replied: “I would be hung first.” 

In our own century is George W. 
Truett, the pride of Dallas. He scribbled 
ideas on envelopes, napkins, or whatever 
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might be handy. These fragments were 
thrown into suitcases and boxes. In pre- 
paring his sermon he seldom referred to 
his notes. His manuscript was penciled 
on the back of a used envelope. During 
the sermon the envelope stayed in his 
pocket. But, then, he was gifted with a 
near-photographic memory. 

John Henry Jowett worked toward 
clarity. He would never preach a sermon 
until he could reduce it to a single, clear, 
concise sentence. Then he tried to imag- 
ine how different masters of the pulpit 
(Newman, Spurgeon, Dale, Bushnell, 
Maclaren) would have treated his sub- 
ject. As he wrote the sermon he kept a 
dozen definite people pictured in his 
mind. 

Clarence Edward Macartney felt the 
same as Jowett about clearness. The 
theme of the sermon had to be unclouded 
in his mind. He followed a regular rit- 
ual: Consult interleaved Bible where ser- 
mons and library sermons were indexed, 
read sermons on the subject, consult gen- 
eral reference file, check special file of 
library books, select apt lines from the 
poetry file. Then, with all this material 
at hand he would write three different 
outlines on three different days. After this 
shaking-out process the sermon was dic- 
tated direct to his typist. He read the 
manuscript several times, and then made 
out still another outline to use in the 
pulpit. 


ENRY SLOANE COFFIN also 
used a definite pattern. He first 
developed an outline. Then he applied 
illustrations and applications under each 
heading. He would start writing in long- 
hand, on scraps of paper, letters, adver- 
tisements. As his mind began to warm to 
the subject he would swing his swivel 
chair around to the typewriter and clatter 
out the entire sermon at one sitting. The 
manuscript went into the pulpit with 
him. 
Presbyterian John Redhead keeps his 
subject or text on file six months to a 


year. He follows four methodical steps: 

(1) Reading commentaries, finding 
definitions, checking references. All rel- 
evant facts were noted on a file sheet. 

(2) Selecting truths and__ possible 
meanings for his congregation. At this 
point the sermon was put away for a 
week, on the theory that the sub-con- 
scious would re-hash the material, and 
come up with an outline. 

(3) Setting up the outline and typing 
the sermon. 

(4) Absorbing the sermon for deliv- 
ery. This includes reading it on Saturday 
morning and playing golf on Saturday 
afternoon. He reads it again on Sunday 
morning, and takes no notes into the 
pulpit. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy limits him- 
self to four hours on a single sermon. 
However, those four hours are not 
lumped together on a Saturday after- 
noon, but spread out over a period of 
several days. This allows the sub-con- 
scious to toy with the subject. On 
Wednesday morning he spends an hour 
taking notes and finding an outline. 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday he takes 
notes and outline into a room by himself 
and talks the sermon aloud. He reviews 
the material on Sunday and goes into the 
pulpit without notes. 

Ralph W. Sockman gives his mind a 
rest each summer and lets it graze in the 
fertile works of the great masters. During 
this time he finds 75 or 100 themes. He 
decides on definite subjects six months 
ahead of time. A dozen or more books 
are consulted, a hundred ideas put on 
paper, an outline made, and the sermon 
written. With these sermon ideas always 
at hand, he never faces a Sunday without 
a sermon topic. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick was, until he 
retired, the most listened-to preacher of 
our country. He tried to make his ser- 
mons both interesting and relevant to the 
needs of his congregation. Keeping spec- 
ific people in mind, he used the principle 
of free-association, noting all possible 
truth, both from the Bible and from his 
general experience. 

Then he would ask himself definite 
questions: What in literature deals with 
this problem? What in history? What in 
my counseling? What in biography? 
From this material he made a simple, 
logical outline. The sermon was written 
word for word and usually read in the 
pulpit. 

What did I learn from these famous 
men? That preaching is sheer sweat. 
Mimicking methods will never transform 
the preacher into a Brooks or a Fosdick. 
3ut there was never a pulpit giant with- 
out a method. The secret may be to keep 
experimenting during the early years. Be 
critical of falling into a pattern too soon. 
When a pattern does come, be sure it 
expresses your personality. 

I don’t know if I’m correct, but I may 
know 20 years from now. 

























































1910-1960 


and The World Council 
of Churches 


. is the subject of the sym- 
posium in the summer issue of 
Religion In Life. This symposium 
is in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the great World 
Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh, in 1910, which gave birth 
successively to the International 
Missionary Council, the Faith 
and Order Movement, and the 
Life and Work Movement, the 
last two of which culminated in 
the organization of the World 
Council of Churches. 


The lead article, Reflections on 
Edinburgh, 1910, is by J. H. 
Oldham, now in his late eighties, 
the only survivor of those who 
led the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910. The discussion by William 
Richey Hogg, Edinburgh, 1910— 
Ecumenical Keystone, shows the 
place of that conference in a 
century of remarkable confer- 
ences from 1870 on. 


Of particular interest are 
articles by Archbishop Iakovos of 
the Greek Orthodox Church and 
Howard Brinton of the Friends, 
representing two extremes of 
churches which are _ included 
within the World Council. 
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of interest to pastors 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus, by Robert 
M. Grant, with David Noel Freedman. 
Doubleday, 206 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: MontTcoMERY J. SHROYER 7S 
professor of New Testament, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D.C ‘ 


The first impressions of the Coptic 
Gospel of Thomas in America were quite 
favorable as presented by the Europeans 
Cullman, Quispel, and Hunzinger. These 
claimed that Thomas was a collection of 
the sayings of Jesus in primitive form, 
springing more directly out of the Judais- 
tic Christian community than the canoni- 
cal Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 

One of the first critical works to ap- 
pear in America after the publication of 
the Gospel in English is that of Grant 
and Freedman. The thesis is quite sim- 
ple: “As a whole Thomas must be con- 
sidered a gnostic Gospel.” 

The book has an excellent introduction 
to gnostic thinking as given to us in the 
patristic writings, and in this field Pro- 
fessor Grant shows unusual competence. 
The Gospel of Thomas has much in com- 
mon with the apocryphal Gospels: He- 
brews, Peter, The Egyptians, The Un- 
known Gospel, and The Gospel of Truth 


which was discovered along with 
Thomas. The thesis is convincingly 
presented. 


Yet Grant readily admits the primitive 
nature of some of the sayings and says 
they are based on items already collected 
by Matthew, and on “an earlier compila- 
tion of sayings.” (It is also true that 
Hunzinger admits the presence of gnos- 
tic ideas.) 

Grant’s conclusion is accurate, that “as 
a whole Thomas reflects a gnostic en- 
vironment.” He has only to point to the 
preface of the Gospel on “the secret 
words which Jesus the Living spoke,” 
and to the last saying with its mystery 
about a woman becoming man so that 
she can enter the kingdom of heaven. 

There are distinctive values in the 
book. First, in the field of New Testament 
criticism we are made more aware of 
something which we suspected all along. 
The Gospel of Thomas is like the Gospel 
of John, and both are secondary, or even 
tertiary. The Gospel of Thomas awakens 
in us a keen interest in the early church 
community and the hope that we may 
discover an even more primitive Gospel, 


not in Greek or Coptic, more likely in 
Aramaic. 

The second value is in the authors’ ap- 
praisal of the Synoptic Gospels as older 
and more original than Thomas, and the 
old is better. The Gospel of Thomas lacks 
historical setting, it has no deeds of Jesus, 
no works of compassion, no realistic fac- 
ing of sin and call to repentance, no 
feeling for eschatology, no demand for 
ethical discipleship. Thomas has taken 
the Sayings of Jesus out of context, re- 
arranged them, revised them, and used 
them only to convey gnostic meanings. 
Thomas is concerned, not with what 
Jesus said, but with “what men wished 


he had said.” 


The Providence of God, by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press, $3.50 


Reviewer: Harvey SieFert is a member 
of the faculty at Southern California 
School of Theology. 


This book creatively and lucidly deals 
with things that basically matter. The 
author aims to discuss “the relation of 
divine providence to human acts and 
choices and to the world of natural law 
and orderly uniformity.” 

By careful definition and analysis she 
pours vital meaning into concepts like 
redemption, eternal life, judgment, grace, 
miracle, and eternity. Her writing is a 
compendium of wisdom on such trouble- 
some relationships as, for example, God’s 
sovereignty to man’s freedom, human 
suffering to divine love, or prayer to 
natural law. 

Conclusions are based on_ biblical 
teaching, critically interpreted, and on 
human experience seen through the eyes 
of faith. Here is another demonstration 
of the strengths of a rational and em- 
pirical approach. 

This balanced yet positive viewpoint 
is all the more valuable in a day when 
various other theologians repeatedly con- 
fuse a contemporary resurrection of su- 
perstition with the continuing revelation 
of God. As we begin to move beyond 
both outdated liberalism and old-fash- 
ioned neo-orthodoxy, we should be ready 
to find in books like this a clue to using 
the values of both as foundations for a 
more adequate future formulation. 

Here again is proof of the ability of 
Georgia Harkness to express profound 
truth in understandable language. As she 
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N A SMOOTHLY moving life, a 

neatly timed bit of criticism can 
sting like a hornet on a summer after- 
noon. Reaction results in a number of 
different ways—limited only by the 
number of persons involved. 

Mrs. Arnold Mathews of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, says that learning to take 
criticism—and here she is thinking only 
of unfavorable criticism—is one of life’s 
most difficult arts. As the wife of a 
professional man in public life for 20 
years, she believes she has received her 
full quota of censure, and she confesses 
that it still isn’t always easy to take. 

As she says, criticism can make the 
difference between happiness and mis- 
ery. But being criticized is an experi- 
ence from which no one escapes. She 
believes that, for the sake of the serenity 
of one’s home and of one’s health, a 
definite line of action should be taken 
when confronted by criticism. It is a 
little easier to take if you accept the fact 
that some censure is inevitable so long 
as you live with other people. If you 
will realize that criticism is part of the 
pattern of living, it won’t come as 
such a nasty shock when it comes. 

Don’t strike back, Mrs. Mathews ad- 
vises. Why descend to the level of the 
critic? Meet it as graciously as possible, 
and if there is some truth in the cen- 
sure, admit it. If you believe it is com- 
pletely unfounded, say so, briefly but 
firmly. If you consider the matter none 
of the critic’s business, ignore the re- 
mark—if possible. 

For this you must be strong, but it’s 
worth the effort. If you will restrain 
yourself, perhaps meeting the criticism 
with a smile, you will win a victory in 
self-discipline. And there’s no doubt 
that self-discipline is a wonderful thing 
to have, even though it doesn’t carry 
the satisfaction of a tart rejoinder. 

Part of the art of mastering criticism, 
Mrs. Mathews adds, is being able to 
think about it clearly and impersonally, 
and to decide whether it is worthy of 
consideration. Was it offered for your 
help, or was it merely the result of hos- 
tility, envy, or fatigue? 

Criticism is a reflection on the per- 
son giving it as well as upon the lady 


Love suffereth long, and is kind... . 


---1 Cor. 13:4 
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on the receiving end. As has been said 
many times, “Consider the source.” Re- 
member, too, that admission of an error 
usually surprises and sometimes dis- 
arms the critic. A sense of humor is also 
a handy item to have around the house 
when your personality has been accused 
of being defective. 

“Handling criticism is one of the 
minister’s wife’s occupational hazards,” 
Mrs. R. L. Dill, of Anniston, Ala., says. 
She goes on to say that when criticism 
comes, “We must be honest with our- 
selves in appraising it to see if there is 
any real basis for criticism. If there is, 
no matter what the motive back of it, 
we can use it constructively for our 
good.” The important thing, she adds, 
is not the criticism, but what the min- 
ister’s wife does with it. 

“Even if it is untrue and unfair and 
unkind, it can be used to further our 
spiritual growth,” Mrs. Dill explains. 
The minister’s wife who would follow 
the Master must return good for evil,” 
is her firm belief. “I sincerely think we 
teach far more by what we are than by 
what we say.” And, of course, criticism 
has teaching value for the critic as well 
as the person criticized. By showing her 
critical neighbor how a Christian ought 
to conduct herself under fire, the min- 
ister’s wife can do some valuable and 
unforgettable teaching. 

Unlike Mrs. Mathews, who prefers 
to set a line of action, Mrs. Dill believes 
there can be no rules since each case 
must be handled differently and in its 
own way. Both, however, agree that 
most criticism should be ignored. 

Being the recipient of a critical com- 
ment can be of value, if for no other 
reason than to remind you, yourself, 
to follow the old French proverb: To 
speak kindly does not hurt the tongue. 

So many ideas have been received 
on this subject that I may need to de- 
vote another column to it. It seems that 
every minister's wife has her own 
method of handling criticism, but all 
agree on one point: the soft answer is 
the only answer, and the refreshing in- 
clination toward a deftly delivered 
punch in the nose is there to be con- 
quered. —MarTHA 












puts it, religious faith is “simple enou zh 
for any child to grasp, yet profo. ad 
enough so that human wisdom can ne ver 
fully probe its mystery.” 

Here communication is purchased at 
the price of some incompleteness end 
oversimplification, but the rejoicing of 
most of her readers will drown out the 
wails of some specialists. 


The Bible Read as Literature, Mary 
Esson Reid, editor. Howard Alien, 
Inc., 362 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: Ausrey ALsOBROOK, pastor, 
Central Methodist Church, Fitzgerald, 
Ga. 


This is an anthology of essays on the 
Bible as literature. It contains a wide 
selection of magazine articles and chap- 
ters from books related to biblical litera- 
ture. In Part I articles included under 
the section on the Scholar’s Bible, are 
given such titles as: Land and History, 
Jewish Political Background, Archae- 
ology, Canon, Text, and Language. Part 
II, on the General Reader’s Bible is com- 
posed of excerpts from articles on such 
themes as: Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
Books That Have Influenced Me, The 
Authorized Version, The Bible as Litera- 
ture, The Great Masterpiece, Job, Lit- 
erary Genius of Jesus, and Paul as a 
Letter Writer. 

It is self-evident that a book of this 
kind would be like a string of beads. 
Each chapter is a separate and inde- 
pendent unit and generally related to 
the theme of the Bible as literature. The 
absence of continuity is a weakness. 

The volume will be helpful in intro- 
ducing college students to the various 
types of literature in the Bible, but pas- 
tors may not find it particularly relevant. 


The Layman’s Bible Commentary, 
edited by Balmer H. Kelley. John 
Knox Press, $2 per volume. (4 or more 
volumes, $1.75 each.) 


Reviewer: T. Orto Natt, is editor, the 
CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


For the layman who wants to view the 
Bible from the inside, and who is willing 
to spend some time sharing the faith of 
the Bible writers themselves, this 25- 
volume series is an answer to prayer. 
It is a Bible study tool in the layman’s 
language—a concise, non-technical guide 
for study, individually or in groups. 

The Revised Standard Version is used 
as the basic text, with no attempt to 
justify the wording or to compare it with 
other translations. There is no special 
theological bias. 

So far, an introductory volume and 
four others—Genesis; Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, and Jonah; Luke; Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians— 
have been produced. Four more volumes 
will appear each year. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Summer Use for Advocate 


Epirors: You may remember the chap 
who said that he did not like the new 
format of CuristiAN ApvocaTeE because 
he couldn’t read it in the bathtub. 

Well, the new format suits me fine. 
Now, with summer coming on, it will 
make a far better fan than the smaller 
format. 

MicuaeL Daves 

First Methodist Church 


Addison, Tex. 


“Young Life” Defended 

Epirors: I am deeply disappointed in 
your item about the ministers who con- 
demned the Young Life campaign. | See 
“News Digest” Apr. 28, p. 32.] 

I am familiar with the organization. 
It does excellent work with high-school- 
ers who are not being reached by the 
churches. I know of many young people 
who never went to church until Young 
Life helped them. Now they are teaching 
in the church school, and one of them 
has become a district officer in the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship. .. . 

About “taking young people away 
from church”: Wasn’t that the criticism 
that was once levelled against John Wes- 
ley? 

Rosert G. KirKLey 

Mount Washington Methodist Church 

Baltimore, Md. 


Methodism’s Role on Liturgy 

Eprrors: Remembering Frank Lewis 
McRae’s comment on liturgical practice 
[Open Forum for Apr. 14], I am sure 
that Methodism has an important role to 
play in the liturgical revival in both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. 
One of the characteristics of a democratic 
church is recognition, acceptance, and 
appreciation of both informal and formal 
worship. There must be room for both 
“pulpit pounders” and clerical collar 
wearers. 

Crayton S. Pratt 
Wesley Methodist Church 
Malden Bridge, N.Y. 


On the Wearing of Robes 


Eprrors: When one of the bishops 
commented under the title Wesley Wore 
4 Robe [in a Wisconsin news supple- 
ment], as though that settled it, I felt 
bound to object. If we followed John 


JULY 7, 1960 


Wesley’s example in all things, we would 
not have commissions, pastoral relations 
committees, long-term pastorates, and 
much else that seems useful and effective 
in our church. Precedents are valuable as 
guides only when they meet present-day 
tests. 

If we accept the idea of the priesthood 
of the individual believer, we ought to 
realize that to be a minister is not to be 
different from others in appearance, or 
degree of saintliness, or even closeness to 
God. Ours is simply a difference in 
function as we serve as ministers—and 
the wearing of clothing like other people 
wear 1s important. ... 

If I read my New Testament rightly, 
Jesus and the disciplines wore robes, like 
everybody else of that day. ... 

J. L. SrEvENson 

First Methodist Church 

Sheridan, Wyo. 


Amending the Gospel 


Epirors: We are told that the Dis- 
cipline can be amended only by vote of 
the General Conference, but we are not 
so careful about amending the teachings 
of our Lord. 

No one can read Matthew 19:3-9, Mark 
10:11, Luke 16:18 and 1 Corinthians 
7:10-11 without feeling that the General 
Conference lowered the bars below New 
Testament levels in regard to the mar- 
riage of divorced persons. 

STANLEY H. MuLLEN 

Methodist Church 

Wooster, Ohio 


“Myth of Aldersgate” 


Eprrors: I cannot understand why the 
word “myth” was used, since the experi- 
ence was a historic fact, and the author 
called it “a potent and significant experi- 
ence.” 

But the author goes into mythology 
when he says that “subsequent references 
to Aldersgate are sporadic and brief.” He 
must be following. Father Piette’s biog- 
raphy. Actually, Wesley referred to 1738 
as the date of supreme importance in his 
life and ministry. There are 20 references 
to it in Wesley’s works between 1738 and 
1788, as I have pointed out in The Warm 
Heart of Wesley. 

Another minor point: Wesley did not 
return to his lodgings immediately after 
the Aldersgate experience. He went first 
with “a troop of friends” to the sick room 
of Charles Wesley in the home of Mr. 











A dynamic preacher — 
an inspiring theme 


SAMUEL M. 





With the Holy Spirit 
and With Fire 


Bluntly critical of the shallowness of 
much in today’s church life, this book 
calls for a new awareness of the 
power and presence of the Holy 
Spirit to add meaning and depth to 
life in the modern world. Dr. Shoe- 
maker describes, with many actual 
examples, what groups of Christians 
can do when they make themselves 
channels of the Holy Spirit to in- 
fluence family life, business, the 
parish church, and, ultimately, the 
world at large. 


$2.50 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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ELECTRONIC CARILLONS 


Inspirational bells of magnificent 
tone. Automatic- Manual control. 


GENUINE BRONZE BELLS 


An achievement in bell 
manship! Carillons, chimes, peals, 
and single bells. 


AUTOMATIC BELL RINGERS 


crafts- 


168 hour program-clock control. 

TOWER CLOCK SERVICE 

New...Modernized...Repaired 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


THE |. T. VERDIN CO. 


591 Dandridge St. * Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
“The Bell Ringers of America” 
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PICTURES TO SING A SONG OF FAITH 
Color Pictorial (Worship) 

Some months ago Together’s readers 
were invited to submit color transpar- 
encies to illustrate “Father in Heaven, 
We Thank Thee,” the poem of prayer 
and praise attributed to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. From 10,111 transparencies 
that flooded in, 10 were selected for this 
eight-page color pictorial. It is the 
fourth reader-participation color pictori- 
al feature Together has published, and 
the most compelling. 

Mr. Emerson would be enchanted. So 
will children. So will adults. And it’s 
expected that many of the eloquent 
color pictures will find their way onto 
church school bulletin boards and into 
readers’ scrapbooks. 


HIROSHIMA MAIDENS—15 YEARS LATER 
By Norman Cousins (World Parish) 


Some 20 young women who were 
horribly scarred by the atomic bombs 
that fell on Hiroshima in 1945, have 
been responsible for more amity be- 
tween Japan and the United States than 
official acts or visits. 

They are the “Hiroshima maidens,” 
whom Norman Cousins saw for the 
first time six years ago in the Hiro- 
shima Methodist church. The pastor 
told the distinguished American editor 
then how he dreamed of sending the 
maidens to the United States for recon- 
structive surgery. Through Cousins’ 
efforts this was done. 

Back in their homeland, the maidens 
now live useful, creative lives. 

Cousins’ story is one your Commis- 
sion on Stewardship might want to cite 
on World Service Sunday August 28. 


PUSH THE FLEDGLINGS OUT 
By Edna Walker Chandler (Pastoral Care) 


Tensions often result when adult chil- 
dren continue to live with their parents. 
Mrs. Chandler tells what happened in 
her family as two sons and a daughter 
reached the age when they were self- 


supporting but continued to claim all 
the privileges of childhood. 

Her story is as refreshing as a salt air 
breeze. But some people may not agree 
with its premise, and it could start brisk 
discussions in WSCS and MYF meet- 
ings, perhaps among Methodist Men 
too. 


HISTORICAL FASHION SHOW 
Black and White Pictorial (Methodism) 


Thanks to a descendant of one of 
Maryland’s earliest Methodists and the 
activities of the WSCS, nearly two cen- 
turies of American Methodism came 
alive recently at the Westminster, Md., 
Methodist Church. The occasion was 
the church’s Antique Fashion Show, 
pictured in this lively story. 

On this same assignment, Together’s 
photographer drove into the neighbor- 
ing countryside to snap descendants of 
early Methodist John Evans in front of 
the 200-year-old home of their ancestor. 
It was in that little log dwelling, local 
records say, that the first Methodist 
class meeting in Maryland was held. 
The picture appears in color on another 
page of the August issue. 


LET’S NOT WASTE OUR PASTORS 
By Mrs. “Rev. Bob” Holmes (Pastoral Care) 

Many a minister—and minister’s wife 
—would like to speak out on the need- 
less or selfish demands that can eat up 
his time and energy and keep him from 
fulfilling deeper obligations. 

Here, just before fall when pastors 
and parishioners alike will be stepping 
up church activities, is a candid article 
by a South Dakota minister’s wife on 
just that subject. 

Mrs. Holmes doesn’t complain, or 
shrug off trivialities. She does examine 
the countless demands on modern min- 
isters and makes specific suggestions on 
how their church members can help 
give them the opportunity to put their 
efforts to their most creative use. 


GALILEO AND THE WORD OF GOD 
By Donald Culross Peattie (Men and Ideas) 


A noted author finds truth for today 
in the story of the 17th-century astron- 
omer Galileo Galilei, whose “heretical” 
beliefs brought the wrath of the In- 
quisition on his head. 

If we had lived in the same age, Peat- 
tie asks, mightn’t we have made the 
same mistake the public and the theo- 
logians did then? In fact, do we not 
make a similar mistake against men 
and ideas we do not understand? 


AND, IN NOVEMBER, 1960 ... 
The special “Sunset Issue” 


Together will take cognizance of the 
fact that people are living longer by 
presenting a special issue on Christian 
approaches to the aspects of living that 
concern our senior citizens. 





Bray in Little Britain. Here they sag 
the Birth Song of the Methodist Revit al, 
which Charles had written the previcus 
day, “Where shall my wondering soul 
begin?” 
Eimer T. CLark 
Association of Methodist Historical So- 
cieties 


Lake Junaluska, N.C 


The “myth” of Aldersgate, according 
to Dr. Webb Garrison, is the supposition 
that this experience took place in a 
vacuum. Actually, it was no tsolated ex- 
perience, but was closely related to much 
else in the spiritual pilgrimage of Wesley. 
And the “myth” is also the idea that 
every Methodist must duplicate Wesley’s 
experience in precise detail—Eps. 


Speaking for Thousands 

Epirors: Your editorial, Program 
Versus Persons | Apr. 28, p. 3| speaks for 
thousands of ministers throughout the 
country. It speaks of a dilemma facing 
me. I was urged to go to a seminary 
where I would meet “all the boys.” I was 
told: “It will make your parish ministry 
easier because you will know your fel- 
low ministers.” 

But I thought associations with my 
people in the parish more important than 
my associations with the brethren; so | 
went to another seminary which better 
prepared me for parish leadership. 

I liked Luccock’s article, My Lover's 
Ouarrel with Methodism | Jan. 21, p. 13]. 
So often, I feel that Methodism is “the 
organization,” and I am slowly being 
forced into being an “organization man.” 

Program, poop, and poppycock have 
been my diet since entering the min- 
istry, and now I am beginning to feel 
programized, victimized, and homoge- 
nized, 

A Nortu Mississipp1 MInisTER 


Editorials Appreciated 
Epirors: Let me take this opportunity 
to express appreciation for the editorials 
in CuristiAN Apvocate. They are frank, 
thought-provoking, timely. 
I liked your analysis of the mission 
of the Church in a recent issue. 
Raymonp H. Kirk 
Community Methodist Church 
Winthrop Harbor, Ill. 


A Middle-Class Church? 


Eprrors: I liked Jerald W. Baker’s 
letter [Open Forum, May 12, p. 21], but 
I didn’t like the title. 

I have finished 50 years in the Method- 
ist ministry. My work has been rural. I 
have never served a middle-class church 
or an upper-class church or a lower-class 
church. 

I wonder what kind of church our 
Lord served. 

J. R. Kipweti 

Stockdale, Tex. 
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CON FERENCE MEMBERSHIP MINISTERS WORLD MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
AND SERVICE AND QUADRENNIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
HOS? vy Church (Gain vy Total cnesesanmss 
00 Church or (0 Admitted in BENEV- 
School Loss) full OLENCES 
A WSCS dD Retired 
——~ 
SOUTHWEST vy 115,732 (554) vy 397 $148,309 $15 million program launched to build seven homes and two hospitals. 
TEXAS O 82,631 (-473) oO 10 $32 million statewide campaign for Methodist colleges and Wesley Foun- 
Ad 18,356 (1,029) A 10 193,754 dations approved. $54 per service year set for retired ministers, and 
Travis Park minimum salary raised to $4,100 including expenses. Adjourned session 
Church set for October to approve quadrennial program. 
San Antonio 
— 
IDAHO yy 19,481 (-241) ve 51 $ 40,130 Favored request of historic church at Salmon, rebuilt as Advance Special, 
OO 16,043 (73) oO 1 to become part of Montana Conference. Favor continued study jurisdic- 
First A 5,097 (42) A 2 29,265 tional plan to change area boundaries, but no action on present Port- 
Methodist land Area. Re-affirmed faith in loyalty of church leaders in regard to 
Caldwell recent attacks, and in National Council of Churches. End of campaign 


for $85,000 to put all members in reserve pension plan. 


NORTHWEST vy 105,893 (962) vy 359 $144,148 Passed resolution to establish corporation under auspices of Conference 
TEXAS OO 81,545 (258) oO Board of Hospitals and Homes for a home for older adults. Voted support 
4 12,855 (-468) AJ 5 119,586 of state-wide program for development of Christian higher education. Per 
Polk St. capita giving, $66.36. 
Church 
Amarillo 


OKLAHOMA vy 240,585 (5,837) yr 280 $142,209 Completed $500,000 quadrennial expansion fund, and set up $500,000 
0 149,519 ( 462) O quadrennial progress program. Appointed director of public relations. 
Boston Avenue A 31,150 ( 72) A 12 232,024 Named director of Oklahoma Methodist Foundation to promote bequests 


Church and wills. Authorized $500,000 campaign for Oklahoma City University. 
Tulsa Progress program includes camps, home for aged, nursing home, and 
Wesley Foundation. 


LOUISIANA vr 120,007 (-510) vy 381 $106,903 Made plans to finance 33 new churches, and extensive evangelistic pro- 

OO 81,014 (-921) oO 12 gram plans. Plan to increase membership from 120,000 to 150,000 by 

Centenary 4 15,436 (-173) a Ff 112,308 1970. Accepted 50 per cent increase in world service budget. Asked 1964 

College South Central Jurisdiction to meet within bounds of jurisdiction. Named 
Shreveport Judge R. J. O’Neal of Shreveport Methodist Layman of the Year. 


NORTH yr 115,076 (| -427) vy 430 $413,718 Resolution on study which would lead to integration of all Negro Meth- 
INDIANA 0 109,211 (-1,065) 0 327 (Total) odist churches into the now-white annual conferences. Resolution to seek 
A 26,608 ( -485) a 88 absorption of entire Indiana district of the racial jurisdiction into the 


Grace Indiana Area. Resolution urging local church members to sign “covenants 
Church of local occupancy” and those who favor integration to help prevent 
Kokomo social ostracism because of the practice of non-discrimination. 






































CENTRAL vy 130,506 ( 364) vy 244 $372,592 CHECK Campaign (higher education) $558,000 this year. Advance Spe- 

KANSAS 0 105,230 (-1,636) oO cials, $15,000. New parsonages, 7, educational buildings, 17, sanctuaries, 

A 34,114 ( -235) A 10 748,942 14. New members, 9,000. Raised $6,997,675 all purposes this year. More 

First interest of adults in working with youth in church—75 youth delegates 

Methodist at conference. More than 30 plan full-time service. Despite CHECK and 
Salina Advance Specials, world service budget overpaid by $5,120. 
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MAINE y 34,091 (318) vw 82 $ 78,242 Membership increase 10 per cent since 1950; state population up only 
0 27,874 (444) ce 5.5 per cent. D.S. report was evaluation, survey and recommendations in 

Centenary 4A 7,109 (236) A 1 44,590 terms of ministerial “‘work load,’ size of churches and charges, and 
Church salaries. Called on Methodist-related institutions to reject ROTC program, 
Skowhegan asked voluntary plan on campus of State U. Planned for a conference 







director of youth work. Plans for a conference center. 
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PHILADELPHIA vr 130,458 ( 225) vy 311 $232,735 Plans for Forward Fund for Christ to raise $3,300,000 in 1960-64 for 
OO) 96,990 (-1,153) O) 10 capital improvements, “‘most creative and dynamic program ever under- 

First 4 23,455 ( -416) A 1 270,174 taken.” Raised annuity rate from $67 to $70, minimum salary $3,500 to 
Church $4,000. Overflowing response to youth program. Composite report of 
Allentown DSs lists four enemies of Church: secularism, materialism, indifference 

to God, and immorality. 

CENTRAL vy 75,800 (1,018) vy 205 $196,532 Adopted $250,000 program for conference centers’ expansion, $200,000 
NEW YORK OO 47,090 ( 335) oO 8 (Total) for Casowasco, $50,000 for a new facility elsewhere. Raised annuity rate 
4d 17,358 ( -186) A 2 to $46. Resolution to seek qualified Negro ministers for membership, 

First asked each charge to consider receiving Negro pastor. Expressed willing- 
Church ness to accept Negro bishop if assigned. Asked active local program for 


reaching unchurched Negroes. Asked more communication with People’s 
Republic of China, and of more UN facilities in contrast to “‘summit.”’ 


Newark, N.Y. 


Oe pam RARER SIE MET NINERS AE REE RR RT EE A A A ST a a, 


NORTHERN ve 43,626 (-630) vv 140 $72,005 (Total based Opposed to war in any sense of the word, especially biological. Favor 
NEW YORK O 29,768 (-123) O) 3 > on 8-month year and raising legal age for drinking in state from 18 to 21. Oppose all lunch 
4 10,247 (-744) A =O change in fiscal year) counter segregation in nation. Voted seminary degree requirement for 


conference membership. Adopted increased goal for world service and 
benevolences, $19,000 to $121,000. Erected a pensions study commission. 


First Church 
Watertown 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP MINISTERS WORLD MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
AND SERVICE AND QUADRENNIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
HOST vy Church (Gain vy Total onan yo 

00 Church or (1 Admitted in BENEV- 
School Loss) full OLENCES 
4 wscs 4 Retired 

A SS E:T ET EE TTR LR TOA RN SS A A BEE AN ET SO RS CR TAROT ON 

NEWARK vy 89,384 (556) vy 299 $190,472 Authorized commission to promote an inclusive fellowship among all 

0 56,655 (190) fi 108,396 Methodists. Conference boards to be represented; and will include former 

Drew 4 18,590 ( 86) A 8 (on ratio) Central Jurisdiction ministers now in Newark Conference. Authorized 

University spending $1,050,000 in four years for church extension, city work, and 

Madison, N.J. higher education. Special session next fall to determine how to raise the 
money, and to study proposal. Raised minimum salary $200 to $4,400, PI 

NER A CT NETL TAM IE RT EELS IE ST OIC LS PLT NE TE TA TRE EN RE NES IS SO ne I ME A RN NIT ON 
SOUTHWEST vy 94,390 ( 1,836) vy 237 $ 47,569 Approved plan to merge with part of Missouri Conference. Set 1960-61 as \ 
MISSOURI (1 66,101 (-1,095) rf 3 year of cultivation for National Methodist Theological Seminary, prepara- ma 

4 16,315 (-4,940) A 9 72,756 tory to a $4 million capital funds campaign. Set annual goal of $100,000 the 

First for church extension. Launched support for Central College, National . 
Church Methodist Seminary, Wesley Foundations, and Philander Smith. Raised Cat 
Joplin $356,977 for Central College in last quadrennium. Named two new DSs, ine 
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LOUISVILLE vy 101,711 (1,210) vy 271 $ 77,830 Approved $4 million campaign for Kentucky Wesleyan, Union, and 

00 66,302 (-2,133) oO Ww Lindsey Wilson. $2.2 million is conference goal, Kentucky Conference ma 

Settle A 10,937 ( -154) A 5 144,656 to be asked for $1.8 million. Asked for native-son Bishop Roy H. Short Ev: 

Memerial for Louisville Area. Set plan to raise $350,000 for home for aged. Voted + 

Church permission on $1 million campaign for school of nursing and expansion Te 

Owensboro, Ky. of Louisville’s new Methodist Evangelical Hospital. Tabled study of anc 

merger with Kentucky Conference. Increased annuity rate to $45. CAT 

LT SEDITION ET NE TE LT LE EIT IT TET TE A RA EL NOE NRE Rk RE LEER ee OT RT i 

TEXAS vy 205,756 (3,586) vy 586 $488,340 (Total) Report groundbreaking on $9 million expan on program of Methodist Wi 
() 154,950 ( 387) oO W7 Hospital and Texas Medical Center. Three new wings will bring capacity 

First & 1,727 (4,500) A 5 482,922 to 700 beds. Rev. Leon C. Matthis named full-time secretary conference ~ 

Methodist (World Service Specials board of evangelism. Dr. Joe Z. Tower made executive secretary of cht 

Houston and Advance Specials) Conference, replacing Dr. Monroe Vivion who goes to Texas Methodist ; 

Foundation. Honored Bishop and Mrs. A. Frank Smith on retirement. Ch 

‘ es oP SR a ARE NGA ERS RS nee a nan pensar 2a ce ama Wi 

LITTLE vy 83,983 (-1,042) vy 220 $105,596 (Total) Launched 10-year evangelism program. With North Arkansas Conference nol 

ROCK (0 58,321 ( 1,576) i eS increase, giving to Hendrix College from $25,000 in 1956 to $125,000 in he: 

A 11,948 ( -295) La 4 1960. With that conference, began $500,000 campaign for Wesley Foun- : 

First dation building purposes. Named Fountain Lake Methodist Church near uo 

Church Hot Springs the Methodist Rural Church of the Year. 

Hot Springs sin 

of 

OREGON vr 52,597 (1,193) vy 216 $ 98,531 Area-wide evangelism starts Ash Wednesday, 1961. $350,000 campaign the 
OO 20,504 ( -17) ca 6 for higher education and church extension. New conference budget set at 

Rose City A 12,894 ( -78) 9 87,071 $479,813, increase of eight per cent. New board of Christian Social - 

Park Church concerns ordered. Acted to hold discussion on race relations oppose con- 

Portland tinued nuclear testing, and favors disarmament as goal of national it | 

policy. Firmly in favor of sit-in demonstrations. At 

wi 

ALABAMA- vy (721 gain) vy 323 $226,510 Approved $2 million drive as conference share of $5 million joint effort 

WEST FLORIDA ( (459 loss) O 20 (World Service with North Alabama Conference. Money to go for building and endow- a 

A (325 gain) A 3 only) ment. Voted to locate conference headquarters at Montgomery, Ala. a 

Huntingdon Per capita giving reported up, $2.75. Raised minimum salaries for min- Ea 

College isters, and DS salaries from $9,200 to $9,800 including travel expense. sta 

Montgomery, At 

Ala. Or 

; . ‘ ou 

NORTH ve 82,786 ( 403) wy 239 $ 99,798 Voted full-time lay secretary, and elected Mrs. Billy Shaw to disburse | 
MISSISSIPPI OO 52,680 (-2,946) Oo 9 conference funds. Combined boards of social and economic relations, 

LQ 9,774 ( 614) A 2 103,249 world peace, and temperance. Increased total askings about 25 per cent, th 

First including raise in salary for DSs. Made district conferences optional. ne 

Church Laid ground for future Millsaps drive. Made Church of Year and Circuit Re 

Corinth of Year awards. Achievements: Advance at Millsaps with largest enroll- ; 

ment and support in its history. Wesley Foundation support went from Cs; 

10 to 20 cents per member. Large increase in support of Wood College. sh 

NORTH yr 140,680 (2,094) vy 263 $277,294 Continued advance program of $100,000 annually, to include larger les 

TEXAS C) 104,096 ( -265) oO 14 pensions, better camping facilities, special evangelism program, nurse m 

First 4 18,266 ( 423) & 5 546,910 training program. Agreed to join in $32 million drive for Texas Methodist sti 
Church colleges and universities. Rev. G. Henry Mood elected new conference 

Dallas secretary, succeeding Rev. Cicero Fielder. Recognized Rev. R. E. (‘Papa Mm 
was a Preacher’’) Porter who was attending his 60th annual conference. 

Had huge appreciation banquet for Bishop and Mrs. William C. Martin. P; 

A 

WEST vy 206,584 (-3,552) vy 675 $298,015 Approved $2,502,000 quadrennial program five times the previous one. th 

VIRGINIA (0 174,503 (-3,482) O Missions and church extension, $350,000; chapel and religious education te 
A 34,170 ( -601) A 20 221,700 building for Wesleyan College $1 million; camp and training center 

West buildings, $500,000; Wesley Foundations and MSM, $125,000; hospitals : 

Virginia and homes, $370,000, ministerial training $150,000. Three new executive Ch 

Wesleyan posts—field director for missions, for lay activities, and director of R 

College evangelism. Board of missions directed 15 local church fund drives that th 

Buckhannen ; raised $775,000. Authorized Wesleyan to hold $2.5 million fund drive. . 
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PRESS FOR PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC CONVERSATIONS 


With the common foes of secularism, 
materialism, and paganism as incentive, 
the time is ripe for Protestant-Roman 
Catholic conversations, asserted 14 prom- 
inent Protestant churchmen meeting re- 
cently at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Among them were Dr. Harry Den- 
man, secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Evangelism, and Dr. Harold Paul Sloan, 
Temple University theology professor 
and former editor of CuristiAN Apvo- 
CATE. 

The group affirmed authority of the 
Word and Spirit of God as a spiritual 
authority, and the belief in separation of 
church and state. 

“We regret that the Roman Catholic 
Church has not corrected herself by the 
Word of God; that in many of her pro- 
nouncements she continues to distance 
herself from the original Christian revela- 
tion and the original gospel .. .” 

Meanwhile, in Rome, with “maximum 
simplicity and rapidity,” the gathering 
of advice and suggestions from around 
the world for Pope John’s ecumenical 
council has been nearly completed. 

Dubbed the Second Vatican Council, 
it is expected to open in December, 1962. 
About 2,700 Roman Catholic churchmen 
will attend. 

The Pope is still holding up the coun- 
cil as means of union of Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy, despite equally firm 
statements of Ecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras of Istanbul and of other 
Orthodox leaders that dogmatic union is 
out of the question. 

This leader of some 300 million Or- 
thodox believers, however, has called for 
new efforts toward unity of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Orthodox Church- 
es, declaring that “peace, love, and unity 
should distinguish all of Jesus’ followers. 

“We are divided by so few things, 
leave them aside,” is the tenor of his 
moderate but frequent statements; which 
stress, on the other hand, the chasm be- 
tween union and unity. 

“I have told the Pope that only in 
Paradise can one live alone,” he said. 
An important statement is expected from 
the Pan-Orthodox meeting set for Sep- 
tember on the Island of Rhodes. 

Action of the Pope in creating a spe- 
cial secretariat to foster unity among 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Or- 
thodox Churches was viewed skeptically 
by Dr. Mario Sbafh, president of the 
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Federal Council of Italian Evangelical 
Churches, Umberto Gorietti, president 
of the Assemblies of God in Italy, and 
Prof. Vittorio Subilia, dean of the 
Waldensian theological faculty in Rome. 

Protestants and Catholics should re- 
examine “traditional prejudices,” asserts 
Dr. Paul Empie, National Lutheran 
Council executive director, and Protes- 
tant repetitions of the 400-year-old slurs 
against Catholicism, stemming from the 
Reformation, do not help the Christian 
cause. 

The Lutheran World Federation plans 
a detailed study of Catholicism. 


Orthodox Cathedral Goes 
to Russians, Says Court 


Any ruling of a state or federal court 
on the ownership of a_ hierarchical 
church, even to save it from atheistic or 
Communist control, has been declared 
unconstitutional. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in unan- 
imous opinion, has turned over to Mos- 
cow-appointed Archbishop Boris and his 
followers the long-disputed control of 
St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York, de- 
nying claims of the autonomous Russian 
Orthodox Church of North America. 

The court affirmed its 1952 decision 
in favor of the Patriarchical Russian 
Orthodox Church in the U.S., that leg- 
islation to transfer control of a church 
interferes with the free exercise of re- 
ligion. Unless there is direct proof of 
subversion, it said, there may be no in- 
terference, even if the hierarchy is seized 





Bible Society photo 
finger- 
powered phonograph at American Bible 
Society, New York. There to discuss co- 
operative production of Scriptures, he 
also saw its collection of Russian Bibles. 


Metropolitan Boris examines 


and trends 


by a foreign power hostile to religion. 

In 1924 a large majority of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox clergy and faithful set up 
the autonomous church on the ground 
that the Moscow clergy had become tools 
of an atheist state. The New York courts 
upheld that view, said that the Com- 
munist regime’s control of the cathedral 
was ended, and that it was the duty of 
the trustees to restore it to the use in- 
tended by the builders in 1904. Their 
action, and the state law supporting it, 
were invalidated in the 1952 Supreme 
Court decision. 

In 1953 a new action based on com- 
mon law concepts was brought, and the 
state court again held in favor of the 
U.S. Orthodox body. 

The most recent Supreme Court action 
is seen by court observers as severely re- 
stricting states’ rights in all future cases 
involving property of _ hierarchical 
churches, as well as those with congrega- 
tional or presbyterian forms of govern- 
ment. 


Hope Springs Eternal 


Any superintendent would envy the 
Sunday School turnout at the Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. army base (1,150 
average of 1,254 enrolled); but it’s the 
teachers that worry Chaplain William 
Fosmire. 

Every time the Command and General 
Staff College has a graduation, it “grad- 
uates” them all right off the base, at the 
rate of about 100 per cent per year. 

Long-suffering Chaplain Fosmire just 
lost 125 from his corps of 145, and for 
replacements will be casting an expectan* 
eye on the new class arriving in mid- 
August. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and Candler School of 
Theology at Emory; and he served 
pastorates in Georgia prior to entering 
the chaplaincy. 


Second Lutheran Merger 


The second and largest merger of 
Lutheran church bodies within a few 
weeks has been made practically certain. 
The Augustana Lutheran Church, at its 
centennial synod in Rock Island, Ill. 
voted in favor of forming the new 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The other bodies involved are the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the American Evangelical 
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An army tent affords protection to disas- 
ter victims in Chile. In background is 
Concepcion’s First Methodist Church 
where seven other families are sheltered. 


Lutheran Church; with combined mem- 
bership of 3,100,000. 

The previous Lutheran merger April 
22 in Minneapolis formed the new Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church which has about 
3 million members. (See news story, p. 
27, May 26.) 


Unity Prime Topic of 
Australian Methodists 


No distillation of pure academic study 
in theological ivory towers, but “prac- 
tical conclusions and practical steps” to 
church union were pressed at the Aus- 
tralian Methodist General Conference. 

Called Australia’s greatest demonstra- 
tion of ecumenical spirit, the conference 
attacked with vigor the question of unity 
with Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists, with whom Methodists have been 
holding conversations for 60 years. 

They want to unite with the Anglicans, 
too, but feel that the first step is union 
with groups having similar ordination 
and apostolic succession. 

It may be, said retiring President-gen- 
eral Dr. A. H. Wood, that our financial 
successes “have lulled us into compla- 
cency” and that “we have seen them as 
though they were the be-all and end-all 
of our work.” 


dates of interest 


Avucust 15-18—Appalachian Missionary Confer- 
ence, Buckhannon, W.Va. 

AvuGust 15-19—Southeastern Jurisdiction Work- 
shop for Directors of Christian Education, Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. 

AvuGust 15-19—Southeastern Jurisdiction Busi- 
ness Managers’ Conference, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

AvuGust 15-19—Diamond Ranch Mission Con- 
ference, Chugwater, Wyo. 


AvuGust 15-20—General Board of Education 
Northeastern Jurisdiction Field Workers’ School, 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa 

AvuGcust 16-19—South Central Jurisdiction Con- 
ference on Evangelism, Mt. Sequoyah, Ark 


AvuGust 21-26—Conference on Christian World 
Mission (NCC), Chautauqua, N.Y 


AvuGust 22-26—Holston Pastors’ School, Emory 
and Henry College, Emory, Va. 
AvuGust 22-26—Intermountain Pastors’ School, 


Luccock Park Institute Grounds, near Livingston, 
Mont. 


Avucust 22-26—Louisiana Pastors’ School, Cen- 
tenary College, Shreveport, La. 

AvuGust 22-26—Tennessee Pastors’ School, Beer- 
sheba Springs, Tenn. 

Avucust 22-28—National Youth School Alcohol 
Studies, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln, Nebr 

Avcust 22-28—National Youth School of Moral 


Concerns, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Avcust 22-29—Regional’ Student Leadership 
Training Conference, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 
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In calling for a “Christian revolution,” 
he noted that Australians consume liquor 
at $60 each per year, gambling spending 
is the highest in the world, $150 per per- 
son per year, “while we spend only $1 
per person per year for the Colombo 
Plan, chief aid to the underprivileged 
Asian nations.” 

Methodist membership increase was 
only 11 per cent between 1935-57 against 
44 per cent for the population as a 
whole. The number of ministers has de- 
clined, but there are now more theo- 
logical students. 

The General Conference moved to 
step up overseas mission work, to get 
more Methodist migrants, review Meth- 
odism’s place in education, develop tele- 
vision programs (see news story, p. 21, 
March 3); to aim for a better trained 
ministry, and show concern for human 
rights in industry. 


Still Fighting Alcohol 


The Methodist Church is not giving 
up its fight against alcohol, declared 
Bishop John Wesley Lord of Boston, at 
the New England Annual Conference, 
commenting on union of the Board of 
Temperance with the boards of World 
Peace and Social and Economic Relations 
into the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 

Instead, activities have been broadened 
from a “single-minded attack on alcohol 
to a serious study of what makes men 
drink.” Problems of housing, aging, and 
frustrations are causes it will study. 

There must be some kind of national 
control of the liquor industry, Board of 
Temperance director Dr. Caradine R. 
Hooton told delegates to the New Eng- 
land Annual Conference. “Piecemeal 
victory’ can be expected in coming 
months, he said, such as in the move to 
ban serving of liquor on aircraft. 


New Style Groundbreaking 

A new Methodist hospital near San 
Antonio will have facilities to take as 
many as 1,200 patients underground in 
case of nuclear attack. 


| 





RNS photo 
Cornell's plan for underground church 


Bishop A. Frank Smith gave the count- 
down for a simulated nuclear explosion, 
used to break ground for the $20 million 
structure, first of its kind. 

The new Southwest Texas Methodist 
Hospital will be on 25 acres next to a 
medical center on the city’s outskirts, 
First unit will go two floors below 
ground, with 26-inch concrete walls. In 
this “survival complex” will be the stand- 
ard hospital units and equipment. 

Churches should have fallout shelters 
for protection in case of a bomb attack 
on the U.S., the Rev. Fred W. Kern told 
the National Conference on Church 
Architecture in Minneapolis. 

He is the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization’s director of religious af- 
fairs. His appearance at the meeting, 
along with an engineer, was the first 
time CD officials have had opportunity 
to discuss long-range planning with 
church architects. 

Noting the trend to omit basements 
from church design, Dr. Kern advocates 
their comeback for use as shelters. 

Cornell University’s College of Archi- 
tecture has conceived a model plan for 
an industrial city of 9,000. It would be 
built above and below ground, and in- 
clude a series of neighborhood shelters 
connected by corridors and a transit 
system. 

In the town’s modernistic church (see 
photo) worshippers would attend services 
safely in the underground portion. At 
other times it would be used for Sunday 
School classes while services are held 
above ground. 


Become Sending Churches 


The “younger churches” in overseas 
Methodism are accelerating their pro- 
gram of sending out their own foreign 
missionaries. 

This expanded activity is a further in- 
ternationalizing of the Methodist mis- 
sionary force. Japanese and Filipino 
Christians are recruiting for work in 
Southeast Asia, from Okinawa to India. 
This completes a cycle of witnessing be- 
gun in 1899, when the first Methodist 
missionaries came to the Philippines from 
Singapore as extension workers of the 
Malaysia Conference. From this effort 
the Philippines Annual Conference was 
formed; and now, as the Philippines 
Central Conference, sends missionaries 
back to Malaya, Indonesia, and Borneo. 

Japanese missionaries recently have 
gone to India and Taiwan under the 
United Church of Christ’s overseas 
evangelism committee. 


Joins WDCS in Taiwan 


Mrs. Katherine Boeye Ward, distin- 
guished Methodist woman and widow 
of Bishop Ralph A. Ward, is returning 
to serve the Chinese people. 

She will help set up the first Meth- 
odist high school in Taiwan, one of the 
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four Lands of Decision, and will be 
treasurer and field correspondent of the 
Woinan’s Division there. 

She was a teacher and Christian educa- 
tion director 14 years in China and 
Malaya. 


people going places 


Dr. Watrter C. Eysrer, Methodist 
3oard of Hospitals and Homes staff 
member—appointed pastor of North 
Methodist Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


KENNETH A. Winston of Tulsa—be- 
comes editor of a revamped Classmate, 
and will be a staff member of the Board 
of Education’s editorial division. 


Tue Rev. Jose Micuez, former Crusade 
Scholar, vice-president of Union The- 
ological Seminary, and Methodist Super- 
intendent of the Greater Buenos Aires 
District—named seminary president. 


In Alaska, the Rev. Davin H. Brack- 
puRN of Anchor Park Church—named 
superintendent of the mission conference; 
and the Rev. David K. Fison of Chicago, 
Ill—made one of two ministers at First 
Methodist Church in Anchorage, largest 
in the conference. 


Tue Rev. Francis L. BrockMan of 
First Methodist Church, Creston, Iowa 
—appointed secretary of promotion for 
MCOR. 


Tue Rev. Dean M. Ke vey, of Craw- 
ford Memorial Methodist Church, New 
York—is now director of the NCC De- 
partment of Religious Liberty. 


Tue Rev. Cuarces E. Mowry of the 
Methodist Church, Cordell, Okla.—joins 
the Youth Department staff at Methodist 
Board of Education. 


Pror. E. Rem Givsert of Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky.—is directing two 
religion and drama seminars this summer 
at the college. 


Dr. Max P. ALLEN, director of instruc- 
tion at Northern Michigan College, Mar- 
quette—named president of McKendree 
College, Lebanon, IIl. 


Dr. Tasor Cuikas, Hungarian refu- 
gee clergyman—appointed professor at 
Wesley Theological Seminary. 


Tue Rev. Bircer Dant, district sup- 
erintendent of Rock River Annual Con- 
ference—given honorary DD at Mac- 
Murray College. 


Cuartes H. Kewtstapt, board chair- 
man of Sears, Roebuck and Co.—re- 
ceived the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews Brotherhood Award. 
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Congo Missions Await 
Reaction to Freedom 


Effect of the June 30 freedom procla- 
mation for Belgian Congo is being 
awaited with mixed feelings by the mis- 
sionaries there. 

Top question is whether their present 
cordiality with nationalist leaders, and 
their foresight in placing missions under 
native control, will hold against strong 
conflicts among political factions, possible 
government recognition of “prophecy 
groups,” and hostility of the 200 native 
tribes toward foreigners. 

How much Christian spirit has been 
instilled in the Congolese may be a de- 
ciding factor, too, for the mission schools, 
which for years have directed all educa- 
tion, might under the new regime lose 
their government subsidies. 

The animism and _ fetishism which 
combines religion with strong national- 
istic appeals are not expected to con- 
tribute to order and stability of the new 
nation. 

Both Protestant and Catholic leaders, 
however, are hopeful. The 13,500,000 
Belgian Congo population includes some 
4.3 million Catholics and 2 million Prot- 
estants. 

Plans are going ahead for a theological 
seminary at Elisabethville under auspices 
of six Protestant groups including The 
Methodist Church. 

The Congo Protestant Council has its 
first African secretary-general, the Rev. 
Peter Shaumba a Methodist superinten- 
dent, (see photo, p. 20, June 23.) 

Pope John has created six new arch- 
dioceses and 26 dioceses, for which native 
clergymen will be trained; and two 
Swedish mission churches had said they 
would turn over mission admistration to 
natives. 
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Get your copy now of the new 
Methodist Fact Book, 1960—be better 
informed about your church and its 
progress and work the world over. 
The Methodist Fact Book is a com- 
plete coverage of the 102 Methodist 
Conferences and Missions for the 
year ending in 1959 and World Serv- 
ice Year ending May 31, 1959. 


Here’s What You'll Find in Your 
Fact Book: 


A little of Methodist history and 
heritage 


e Membership gains for 1959 


e Facts about the General Boards 
and Agencies 


Directory of Methodist Personnel 


A complete financial report of the 
church 


e Directory of Methodism’s colleges 
and universities 


e Contains many photographs, maps, 
graphs, charts, and illustrations 


Prepared by Albert C. Hoover and 
the Statistical Office of The Meth- 
odist Church, The Methodist Fact 
Book, 1960 is yours by just filling 
out the coupon and mailing to us 
now. (SD) postpaid, $1.25 
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news digest 


‘PUCKETT DAY.’ Sunday morning 
Baptism at First Methodist Church in 
Boise, Idaho recently included 12 mem- 
bers from families of H. L. Puckett and 
his sons Gene and James. Dr. Herbert E. 
Richards is minister. 


GOOD GIVERE&Mr. Clyde W. Hall of 
NewAlbany, Miss. got a standing ova- 
tion’at North Mississippi Annual Confer- 
ence when it was announced that he had 
given $100,000 to the Advance program 
of The Methodist Church. 


HOLD FOR STATE LAW. A Con- 
necticut law letting towns transport in 
public school buses, children from non- 
profit private schools, has been declared 
constitutional by the state supreme court. 
Those who say it was passed under ex- 
treme political pressure brought by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy plan to appeal 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


TWO POLITICAL FIRSTS. Massa- 
chusetts Republicans have nominated a 
Roman Catholic, John A. Volpe, for gov- 
ernor, and a Negro, Edward W. Brooke, 
for secretary. of ‘state. _Mr:*Brooke. is be- 
lieved to be the first Negro nominated 
for such a high state’ office’ anywhere in 
the U.S. He is a_ graduate of Harvard 
and of Boston ‘Wgiversity, kaw School, 
and a former director of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


START LAY SCHOOLS. Three ex- 
perimental lay schools of theology are 
being started by Southern Presbyterians 
meeting this summer at Richmond, Va. 
In the first, 50 men of various occupa- 
tions will study five aspects of theology; 
the second is for 50 barbers and beauti- 
cians, on the theological concept of self; 
the third will be for journalists. 


MAKE TWO GRANTS. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has awarded $2,472 
to Methodist-related MacMurray College 
and $6,500 to Nebraska Wesleyan for 
isotope technology and health safety 
training in the physical and engineering 
sciences. 


MERGE FOR EFFICIENCY. Hun- 
garian and Polish Lutheran churches are 
merging their congregations in order to 
be more efficient. In the next five years, 
25 small Hungarian local churches will 
be attached to larger ones; similar steps 
are being taken in Poland. 


LET FILM GO. A $40,000 film made 
last fall by NBC and the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention of worship services in 
Moscow’s Baptist Church has been re- 
leased by Soviet officials after five months 
of negotiations. It probably will be used 
this year in a 30-minute national telecast 
in the US. 


Four new Methodist bishops elected in Northeastern Jurisdiction join in mutual} 
congratulations. Left to right are Bishop Ward of Syracuse Area; Bishop Middleton, 
Pittsburgh Area, Bishop Holloway of the new West Virginia Area; and Bishop 


Mathews, New England Area. 


Northeastern Jurisdiction 
Elects Four New Bishops 


Election and consecration of four new 
Methodist bishops and creation of a new 
episcopal area highlighted the North- 
eastern Jurisdictional Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 15-19. 

The 314 ministerial and lay delegates 
also moved positively toward eventual 
abolition of the denomination’s all-Negro 
Central Jurisdiction by-inviting some 572 
Negro churches of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion (primarily the Delaware and. Wash- 
ington Annual Conferences) to transfer 
to the Northeastern Jurisdiction in 1964. 

Their resolution urged renewal of dis- 
cussions with other Negro and white 
Methodist communions not afhliated 
with The Methodist Church. 

Elevated to the Episcopacy were: Dr. 
Fred G. Holloway, 62, president of Drew 
University; Dr. W. Vernon Middleton, 
57, general secretary of the Division of 
National Missions of the Board of Mis- 
sions; Dr. W. Ralph Ward, Jr., 51, pastor 
of the Mt. Lebanon Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Dr. James K. Mathews, 47, asso- 
ciate general secretary of the Division of 
World Missions of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Dr. Holloway, elected on the fifth bal- 
lot despite his request that he be per- 
mitted to continue his work at Drew, 
was assigned to the newly created West 
Virginia Area. 

Also elected on the fifth ballot, Dr. 
Middleton was assigned to the Western 
Pennsylvania Area, the former Pitts- 
burgh Area, succeeding Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke who was moved to the New York 
Area to replace Bishop Frederick B. 
Newell, retired. 

Dr. Ward, who had served Mt. 
Lebanon church since 1948, was elected 
on the ninth ballot. He was assigned to 
the Syracuse Area succeeding Bishop W. 
Earl Ledden, who retired. 


The election of Dr. Mathews marked 
the second time he had been chosen to, 
be a bishop. A missionary in India for 
eight years, he was elected a bishop 
there in 1956, but declined, requesting 
that an Indian be elected. He will go to 
the Boston Area succeeding Bishop John 
Wesley Lord who will go to Washington 
to replace Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
retired. 

An unusual feature is that two of new 
bishops, Dr. Holloway and Dr. Mathew, 
were not delegates to the Conference, 
and only one, Dr. Ward, was a pastor. 

Bishop Fred P. Corson was reassigned 
to the Philadelphia Area, and Bishop 
Newell S. Booth was returned to Elisa- 
bethville, Belgian Congo, Africa. 


Form New Episcopal Area 


The 12-state Northeastern Jurisdiction} 
now has seven Episcopal Areas. 

Latest addition is the West Virginia 
Area established by the Northeastern] 
Jurisdictional Conference. It was former- 
ly attached to the Pittsburgh Area, and 
has some 1,500 churches. 

Pittsburgh Area was renamed the 
Western Pennsylvania Area, and will in- 
clude the Erie, Pittsburgh, and Central 
Pennsylvania Conferences. 


Bishops for South Central 


Five pastors were elected as bishops 
at the recent South Central Jurisdictional } 
Conference in San Antonio. Their ap- 
pointments will be announced later. 

They are Dr. Eugene L. Slater, 53,3 
of the Polk Street Church, Amarillo, 
Tex.; Dr. W. Kenneth Pope, 58, of First 
Church, Houston; Dr. Paul V. Galloway, | 
56, of the Boston Avenue Church, Tulsa; | 
Dr. Aubrey G. Walton, 59, of First 
Church, Little Rock; and Dr. Kenneth 
W. Copeland, 48, of the Travis Park 
Church, San Antonio. 
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